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OPA Issues New Paper Price Regulation 


Regional Office in New York Holds Meeting to Discuss Provisions 
of New Regulation Covering Fine Papers and Certain Paper 
Boards—New Ruling Affects Many Merchants in Many States. 


The Office of Price Administration will issue June 
4 Maximum Price Regulation No. 400, covering mer- 
chants’ prices for: fine papers and certain paper 
boards. It becomes effective on July 5, 1943. 

To explain to general paper merchants in detail 
the basic technical requirements of the new regulation, 
the Office of Price Administration has called a series 
of meetings this month, as follows: June 1, New York, 
Commodore Hotel; June 2, Boston, Copley Plaza; 
June 4, Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Hotel; June 7, 
Chicago, Palmer House; June 10, Dallas, Tex., Baker 
Hotel; and June 14, ‘Atlanta, Ga., Ansley Hotel. 


OPA Holds Meeting in New York 


At the OPA meeting held in New York in the ball- 
room of the Commodore Hotel, June 1, Glenn Mather, 
head of the Paper and Printing Division of the Re- 
gional Office of OPA in New York, introduced mem- 
bers of his office who were in attendance. They 
included: Herbert David, Arthur Herman, Tom Gib- 
ney and representatives of the OPA regional offices 
in Albany, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Scranton. 
C. B. Hammen of the Washington office of the OPA 
conducted the meeting, and Mrs. M. D. Kamper, 
legal counsel, from the Washington office, was also 
present. 

Mr. Hammen paid tribute to the paper industry and 
trade for its splendid spirit of cooperation in the 
efforts of the OPA to prevent inflation. The speaker 
summarized the work of his agency in restricting such 
factors as are contributing most strongly to the infla- 
tionary trend. He reviewed the disastrous effects of 
inflation in World War I, and said it cost the govern- 
ment $38,000,000,000 and added $13,000,000,000 to 
the prices which consumers paid for goods. This was 
due, he explained, because no over-all anti-inflation 
program was enforced. Price regulation then was lim- 
ited and dependence was largely placed in voluntary 
Cooperative effort, which failed to keep prices down 
to an equitable and reasonable level. The present OPA 
program, Mr. Hammen explained, is successfully ac- 
complishing iis objectives by checking the excessive 
rise in the prices of all commodities and products. 

he ce of Price Administration’s Maximum 


Price Regulation No. 400 explains its objectives as 
follows : 

Merchants dealing in 27 classifications of fine 
papers and paperboards were provided by: the Office 
of Price ‘Administration on June 4, 1943, with a 
means of quickly and accurately computing their 
ceiling prices. 

These merchants, in the wholesale field, are brought 
under a new regulation, Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 400 ( Merchants’ Prices for Fine Papers and Cer- 
tain Paperboards) effective July 5, 1943, which will 
not bring about any significant changes in prices to 
purchasers, as it merely spells out in detail more 
clearly the maximum prices obtained under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation which hitherto has 
governed this industry. There are approximately 1,250 
fine paper and dual paper merchants affected whose 
gross business in these products was $275,000,000 in 
1942. 

This regulation is issued after a series of consulta- 
tions with representatives of these merchants, and 
after a comprehensive study of the conditions affect- 
ing the industry. 

The new regulation will remove uncertainties con- 
cerning the ceiling in effect for a particular type or 
grade of fine papers, and will eliminate inequalities in 
pricing by different merchants who are frozen by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation at various levels. 


Seven States are Excepted 


Seven states are excepted from the new regulation : 
California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, 
Arizona, and Utah. Sales in these states will tempo- 
rarily remain under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation. The Office of Price Administration will con- 
duct a study to determine what percentage mark-ups 
should be used for these states. Upon the conclusion 
of this study, such sales will be brought under the new 
regulation by amendment. 


Paper and Paper Products Covered 


Covered by the regulation are: Coated blanks, plain 
blanks, blottings, board items, coated boards, plain 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Paper Mill Employment Increases in April 


Static Level in Wisconsin Plants Changes After Several Months 
to Register Small Gain—Signs Amended Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Bill—Management-Labor Meeting Is Postponed—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., May 31, 1943.—After remaining 
practically horizontal for several months, the em- 
ployment curve went upward in Wisconsin mills dur- 
ing April to help whittle down the backlogs of orders 
now on the books. There were 23,500 on the payroll, 
as compared with 23,200 in March, a gain of 1.1%. 
The total is nearing the mark of April a year ago, 
when 24,100 workers were reported, 2.6% more than 
the present total. 

Production has been increased in greater proportion 
than these figures would indicate, however, because 
many of the mills have changed over from 6- to 8- 
hour shifts so as to make greater use of available man- 
power. The stepup of tonnage therefore is consider- 
able over a year ago. 

Reports also show an increase in the average week- 
ly payrolls, going from $829,000 in March to $837,000 
in April, a gain of 0.9%. In April a year ago mills 
were paying out $756,000, which is 10.7% less than 
the present level. The work week also showed a slight 
increase, from an average of 43.8 hours in March to 
43.9 in April. Workers are averaging 81.2 cents per 
hour, or $35.65 per week, the statistics of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission indicate. 

Paper board, carton and specialty plants in the 
Milwaukee metropolitan area are finding the demand 
increasingly heavier, and have stepped up the num- 
bers of workers 5.6% in April over March, with 20 
plants reporting 2,205 workers, as compared with 
2,060. Payrolls went up 4.5% to $81,285 average per 
week, against $76,880 in March. Hourly rates aver- 
aged 78.5 cents for a 47-hour week, or $36.86 per 
week. 


Wing Co. is Incorporated 


Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
register of deeds of Outagamie County for the Wing 
Company, Appleton, Wis. Capital stock is listed at 
$10,000. The firm was formed to manufacture or sell 
paper and paper products and supplies used in their 
manufacture. Signers are William C. Wing, Jr., 
Dorothy H. Wing and Orpha M. Owen. Mr. Wing 
was formerly associated with the Fox River Paper 
Company, Appleton, of which his father was presi- 
dent. 


Signs Amended Compensation Bill 


Governor Walter S. Goodland has signed the bill 
amending the Wisconsin unemployment compensation 
law to provide larger reserves for post-war needs, and 
it now becomes law. 

The bill sets up a special schedule of “war risk 
rates” to apply to those larger employers whose pay- 
rolls have expanded at least 50 per cent over their 
1940 payrolls. It also requires each employer to build 
up a special “post-war reserve” by contributing an 
extra % per cent on his payroll. Maximum benefit 
payments to workers laid off are increased from $17 
to $20 per week to compensate for higher living costs. 

The governor said of the bill: “Despite these higher 
wartime contribution rates, most Wisconsin employ- 


ers, because of the experience rating provisions of the 
state law, will be paying less than the standard con- 
tribution rate of 2.7 which is now required from all 
employers in a great many of the other states.” Each 
employer’s contributions are allocated for his own 
withdrawals, and when his reserve has reached a state 
point, he is exempted from paying further assess- 
ments, 


Management-Labor Conference Postponed 


Conferences of employers and labor representatives 
in paper, pulp and veneer industries and officials of 
government agencies, scheduled at Rhinelander, Wis., 
this last week have been postponed to June 11 and 
12. Some officials were unable to attend on the earlier 
date. New government rulings affecting production 
of these industries are expected. 


E. H. Jennings Heads College Trustees 


Elmer H. Jennings of Appleton, Wis., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., was elected presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, at its annual meeting Friday, May 28. He 
succeeds George Banta, Jr., of the Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wis. 

C. B. Clark, Neenah, Wis., president of the River- 
side Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wis., was elected 
first vice-president. Westbrook Steele, executive di- 
rector of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, which is 
affiliated with the college, was chosen executive 
secretary. 


Paper Men Appointed to WPB 


Four Wisconsin men have been appointed to the 
industry advisory committee of the War Production 
Board, according to announcement made last week. 
They are: G. K. Dickerman of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; 
Henry A. Rothschild, technical director of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis.; Fred ©. 
Heinritz, secretary of the Appleton Coated Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wis., and J. L. Kuelthau of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
Wis. 

Mr. Dickerman and Mr. Rothschild will serve on 
the starch industry committee, Mr. Heinritz on the 
coated casein committee, and Mr. Kuelthau on the 
built-up mica committee, 


Announces Casein Allocations 


WasuincTon, D. C., June 2, 1943—Casein alloca- 
tions for the months of May and June announced by 
the Chemicals Division of the WPB show 100% 
allocations for military requests, but some civilian 
requests were cut to 30%. 

The allocation to the paper industry, as announced 
by the Chemicals Division, follows : 

“Paper Coating: All paper coating and wall paper 
uses were allocated on a basis of their use in an aver- 
age two months of 1942.” 
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Long Awaited Abitibi Appeal Case Opens 


Hearing Opened in London Last Week Follows Long Investiga- 
tion of Concern by Royal Commission—Distribution to Bond- 
holders to be Made June 30—Biscuit Man Now Controls Eddy Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont.; June 1, 1943.—Before the privy 
council’s judicial committee the appeal of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., was opened on 
Thursday of this week in London, England. The 
committee chairman was Lord Aitkin and sitting with 
him were Lords Thankerton, Macmillan, Wright and 
Russell of Killowen. The first day was taken up in 
the study of the history of the case. 

The hearing of the appeal has been long awaited 
and is a step in the long-continued efforts being made 
to settle the affairs of the great company, which went 
into receivership in 1932, and is being made from a 
judgment of the Ontario appellate court. 

Following a long investigation by a royal com- 
mission, during which various committees of bond- 
holders, stockholders, creditors, etc., were heard, the 
Ontario legislature in 1941, passed an act known as 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd. Mora- 
torium Act. The case was then pressed by the bond- 
holders and brought before Mr. Justice W. E. Middle- 
ton in the supreme court of Ontario, who ruled that 
the assets of the Abitibi company should be sold at 
public auction and at the same time held that the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd. Moratorium Act 
was ultra vires of the legislature. The case was then 
taken to the appellate court, where the judgment was 
upheld. The latest step by the trustees for the bond- 
holders was to take the case to the privy council. 

The moratorium act was designed to stay pro- 
ceedings directing the sale of all the assets under a 
mortgage made by the company. Application for the 
sale of ‘Abitibi’s assets was made by the Montreal 
Trust Company, trustee under a bond mortgage, and 
was opposed by R. S. McPherson, liquidator of the 
company, and by the province of Ontario. 

Apparently a decision by the privy council in favor 
of the bondholders would end the long-drawn-out 
battle for possession of the hundred-million-dollar 
corporation. In the meantime distribution of $9,170,- 
730 in Canadian funds to bondholders of Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company will be made on June 30, 
pursuant to an order of the supreme court of Ontario, 
it was announced last Wednesday by the bondholders’ 
protective committee. 

More than 88% of the outstanding bonds are on 
deposit with the bondholders’ protective committee, 
of which H. J. Symington is chairman. Payments to 
which the depositing bondholders are entitled will be 
disbursed under the committee’s direction by Montreal 
Trust Co. among the registered holders of record on 
June 30. The holders of certificates of deposit reg- 
istered in names other than their own are being advised 
to have their certificates transferred into their own 
Names in order to participate in the distribution. 
Transfer books will be closed from the close of busi- 
hess June 9, until the opening of business on July 2. 


Biscuit Man Completes Eddy Deal 


W. Garfield Weston, of biscuit fame, has become 
complete owner of the E. B. Eddy Co., of Hull, Que., 
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one of the largest diversified pulp and paper plants in 
Canada. After having obtained control of the com- 
pany, as reported two weeks ago, by the purchase of 
the interests of Viscount Bennett, former ‘premier of 
Canada, Mr. Weston has now bought the 49% interest 
held by Gatineau Power Co. 


No information is available as to the amount which 
was paid for the stock held by the Gatineau Power 
Company, but it is reported to be in the neighborhood 
of five million dollars. This would put a total value 
on the property of around ten million dollars, which 
financial interests say would not be out of the way, 
considering the established position of the Eddy Co. 
and the extent of its timberlands and productive 
facilities. 

Although at the time Mr. Weston acquired Viscount 
Bennett’s interests, it was said that the company would 
continue much as before, with no disturbance to man- 
agement or company policy, it is now stated that the 
purchase of the minority interest is part of a broad 
plan to effect a number of changes in the Eddy com- 
pany. 

Garfield Weston is a son of the late George Weston 
and heads a number of baking enterprises in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States. He has had a 
spectacular rise in the baking and financial fields, but 
pulp and paper is a new venture. 


Negotiates To Purchase Booth Co. Mills 


Mr. Weston today confirmed reports he is negoti- 
ating for the purchase of the Chaudiere mills of the 
J. R. Booth Co., Ltd., which. also has headquarters 
at Ottawa. He said he was looking to a closer indus- 
trial co-operation between Great Britain and Canada. 

“We believe,” he said, “that in the post-war world 
there will be a great expansion of British interest in 
Canadian industry. This may lead to the transfer of 
many British industries to Canada.” 

Mr. Weston, since becoming interested in the baking 
industry in Great Britain, has become a member of 
the British House of Commons. 

Concurrently with Mr. Weston’s announcement 
concerning negotiations for the purchase of the 
Booth business, F. W. St. Lawrence, president of 
George Weston, Ltd., biscuit manufacturers, of which 
Mr. Weston is chairman of the board, confirmed re- 
ports that negotiations were proceeding for the pur- 
chase of the National Biscuit and Confectionery 
Company, of Vancouver, B. C. 


Wyandotte Men at the Convention 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, the consolida- 
tion of Michigan Alkali and J. B. Ford Companies, 
will be represented at the convention of the American 
Paper and Pulp Mill Superintendents Association by 
George M. Dunning, director of Eastern sales; Carl 
Van Laaten, manager Chicago territory ; and Homer 
Eaton of the technical service department. Their 
headquarters will be at Hotel Commodore. 
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~ WPB Reports on Wood Pulp Supply 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., June 2, 1943.—Consumption 
of wood pulp by the paper-making industry continued 
at relatively high levels during April, causing a fur- 
ther decline in pulp inventories, the Pulp and Paper 
Division of the War Production Board stated today, 
in announcing the June wood pulp allocations. With 
the exception of news-grade unbleached sulphite and 
groundwood, the typical non-integrated consuming 
mill now has an inventory of only about 30 days pulp. 

The situation calls for the greatest economy in the 
use of wood pulp and the maximum possible substi- 
tution of less critical fibres in papermaking, because 
production of paper and paperboard cannot be main- 
tained at the present rate if raw materials are lacking, 
it was pointed out. To this end, WPB is endeavoring 
to allocate the scarce grades of pulp into papers which 
will best serve the war effort, but it may become nec- 
essary to supplement present methods of allocation by 
a closer determination of the types of paper and 
paperboard in which the various grades of pulp are 
being used. 

The twenty per cent reserve of the estimated June 
wood pulp production, which was withheld from 
scheduling by producers under Supplemental General 
Preference Order M-93-a, was, in the case of inte- 
grated mills, allocated back to the withholding mills 
in each grade of pulp, with the exception of un- 
bleached (sulphate) kraft and in a few minor in- 
stances where special requirements developed in other 
grades of pulp. 

The June allocation of wood pulp included the fol- 
lowing types and grades of pulp: 

Unbleached Sulphate—In unbleached kraft wood 
pulp, it was found that virtually none of the Southern 
grades had been scheduled for openmarket shipment 
during June, and that consumer inventories had been 
drastically reduced as a result of the May allocation. 
Two alternative courses of action were possible, i.e., 
(1) shutting down or sharply curtailing the opera- 
tions of non-integrated kraft pulp consumers, or (2) 
allocating sufficient pulp to such mills to permit con- 
tinued operations at a somewhat reduced level. 

The latter procedure was followed in the belief that 
the overall situation does not, at the present time. 
justify the concentration of the industry that would 
result under the alternative. Consequently, sufficient 
Northern and Southern unbleached kraft was allo- 
cated away from integrated operations for the month 
of June to provide consuming mills with an estimated 
25-day inventory as of June 30. 

The Allocation Committee computed that this would 
represent roughly an equivalent “slow-down” for 
both the integrated and non-integrated mills. Under 
these circumstances, the WPB Pulp and Paper Divi- 
sion requested that non-integrated mills curtail their 
use of unbleached kraft so as to stretch out their 25- 
day supply over a full month’s operations either by 
substitution of more available grades of pulp and 
waste fibers, or by restricting production of less essen- 
tial products wherever this can be done without im- 
pairment of the war effort. 

Continual study will be given to the pattern of con- 
sumption of unbleached kraft with a view toward 
maintaining a reasonable balance between the rates of 
operation in the integrated and non-integrated mills. 


At the same time, integrated mills are requested to 
reduce production of their less essential paper items to 
compensate for any withheld pulp tonnage that was 
not allocated back to such mills. A substantial part of 
the withheld tonnage allocated from integrated oper- 
ations was required for Lend-Lease and export pur- 
poses. Of the withheld tonnage allocated to domestic 
consumers, by far the major part was required for 
heavy-duty and multi-wall bag paper, jute liner, 
special industrial papers, and various converting 
papers. The April production of unbleached kraft 
pulp was 17 per cent less than production of this 
grade during April of last year. 


Production of Bleached Sulphite Declines 


Bleached Sulphite—It was again found possible to 
make allocations on a basis of a scant 30-day inven- 
tory as of June 30. After careful consideration of the 
essentiality of the proposed use of this grade, average 
consumption over the past few months was taken as 
the allocation base, as the supply of bleached sulphite 
does not permit any increase of consumption; con- 
versely, increased use of de-inked stock, waste paper 
and other substitutes is urgent. Domestic production 
of papermaking grades of bleached sulphite during 
April 1943 was approximately 11% less than produc- 
tion of these grades during April 1942. Imports of 
bleached sulphite were about the same as a year ago. 

Strong Unbleached Sulphite—Allocations of this 
grade were also made on the basis of providing a 30- 
day inventory as of June 30. This represents a reduc- 
tion of five days from the May basis. The supply of 
the better sais of unbleached sulphite was so short 
that allocations of those grades had to be restricted 
to the more important uses while lower quality pulps 
were substituted for strong unbleached sulphite in a 
number of instances. April, 1943, production of strong 
unbleached sulphite was about 40% less than April, 
1942. Imports were approximately the same as April 
last year. 

News Grade Unbleached Sulphite—This grade 
continues in relatively ample supply, although there 
are indications of increased med and reduced in- 
ventories owing to the efforts being made to substitute 
this grade for the scarcer pulps. Production of this 
grade during April, 1943, was about 10% below April, 
1942, production. Imports of this grade were slightly 
higher than they were a year ago. 


Northern Bleached Sulphate Supply Tight 


Northern Bleached Sulphate—This kraft pulp is 
now extremely tight and allocations could be made 
only for the production of essential papers in which 
this grade must be used. Other requests for Northern 
bleached kraft were supplied by substituting Southern 
grades and to a limited extent through substituting 
bleached sulphite. It is strongly recommended that 
Northern bleached kraft be eliminated from all papers 
where its use is not absolutely necessary as the supply 
gives every indication of continuing to be extremely 
short. Consumers who are using this grade in both 
essential and relatively less essential papers and were 
given an allocation based on the former, all advised 
to reserve available supplies for the manufacture of 
— papers in which this grade of pulp must be 
us 
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Southern Bleached Sulphate—This grade was also 
allocated on the basis of supplying consumers with an 
estimated 30-day inventory as of June 30, but it is 
questionable if Southern bleached sulphate will con- 
tinue to be available on this basis. The combined April 
production of Northern and Southern grades of 
bleached sulphate was about 514% below April, 1942. 

Soda Pulp—The supply of this pulp continues to be 
available in a quantity sufficient to supply a 30-day in- 
ventory to consumer mills. The production of soda 
pulp during April, 1943, was 23% below production 
in April, 1942, 

Groundwood—Groundwood remains one of the 
more available types of wood pulp except on the 
West Coast where even the relatively small market 
demands cannot readily be supplied. However, 
domestic production of groundwood during April was 
approximately 19% less than April, 1942. Imports of 
Canadian groundwood were somewhat above the level 
of a year ago. 


Sets Prices on Some Containers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHIncTon, D, C., June 2, 1943—For "purposes 
of simplification, the Office of Price Administration 
today announced specific dollars-and-cents ceilings 
on sales of paper board liquid-tight cylindrical con- 
tainers by manufacturers, distributors and jobbers. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 359 (Certain 
Converted Paper Products Including Plates, Dishes, 
Spoons and Forks and Liquid Tight Cylindrical Con- 
tainers) formerly provided a manufacturer’s base 
price in Appendix D, with multiplication factors to be 
used to arrive at maximum prices for the cylindrical 
containers. 

Today’s action, embodied in Amendment No. 2, 
effective June 3, 1943, eliminates the formula pro- 
cedure, substituting instead spelled-out maximum 
prices for sales by manufacturers to distributors and 
jobbers, and also tables giving ceilings for sales by 
manufacturers, distributors or jobbers to consumers. 

This amendment also reverts to the use of the type 
of pricing schedules customarily employed by the 
industry. 

Today’s revision in the regulation applies only to 
Appendix D, which governs the ceilings on cylindrical 
liquid-tight containers. Plates, dishes, spoons and 
forks, covered by the same regulation, are not affected 
by this revision. 


H. M. Bitner Succeeds W. C. Chandler 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., June 2, 1943.—Resignation 
of William G. Chandler as Director of the Printing 
and Publishing Division and the appointment of 
Harry M. Bitner as his successor was announced to- 
day by Donald D. Davis, Vice Chairman for Opera- 
tions. 

“Mr. Chandler’s resignation is being accepted with 
great reluctance,” Mr. Davis said. “He has performed 
a difficult job with much credit to himself and to 
WPB. We are fortunate, however, in having in Mr. 
Bitner a capable executive of wide experience who 
will carry on the work successfully inaugurated by 
Mr, Chandler.” 

Mr. Chandler has been on leave of absence as a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers since November 3, 1942. His resigna- 
tion is effective on May 31. 
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NEW PAPER PRICE REGULATION 
(Continued from page 7) 
boards, bogus bristols, bond papers, book papers, clay- 
coated boxboard, bristols, plain and fancy cover 
papers, specialty cover papers, groundwood writing 
papers, gummed papers, ledger papers, manila, opaque 
circular, papeteries, plated papers, safety papers, tag 
board, text papers, thin papers and wedding papers. 
Purchasers of the products covered are printers, 
publishers, converters, engravers, retailers, etc., and 
the commodities are used for innumerable purposes 
by printers, schools, institutions, retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers and the general public. 


Producers of Fine Papers Not Included - 


The manufacturers of fine papers will continue 
under the General Maximum Price Regulation for 
the present, but it is planned to bring them also under 
a specific maximum price regulation in the near 
future. 

OPA has condensed in concise fashion all the vari- 
ous classifications of fine papers covered into seven 
major groups, each group being set forth in a separate 
appendix and headed by a separate percentage mark- 
up table. This table gives the percentage mark-ups to 
be taken by the merchant which vary according to 
quantity of sale. 

The pricing pattern established consists of the 
manufacturer’s base price, which is specifically de- 
fined, and the merchant’s percentage mark-up on this 
base price, with adjustments for certain specified 
differentials for color, finish, irregular basis weights 
and sizes and the like. Provision is also made for de- 
livery charges in certain cases where they have been 
customarily charged in the industry. Job lot or second 
quality sales are also specifically covered. In all of 
these provisions customary practices of the industry 
are followed. 


N. E. Wrapping Merchants Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 31, 1943.—The members of 
the wrapping paper industry in New England met 
Wednesday evening, May 26 at the Hotel Essex to 
discuss the application of the Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 349 of the Office of Price Administration. 
Samuel L. Ginsburg, vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Paper Merchants Association, presided, with 44 
attending. Floyd H. Blackman who represented New 
England at the conferences when the regulation was 
being prepared, answered questions to the satisfaction 
of everyone, so that all the wrapping paper merchants 
now understand how to apply this complicated regula- 
tion. 


Crane & Co. Get Contract 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 2, 1943 — Crane & 
Co., have again been awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing the Treasury Department with its paper for 
currency and public debt securities bids for which 
were received on May 18. 

Crane & Co. will furnish 147,750,000 sheets or 
about 1784 tons of paper for currency at 39 cents 
per pound and 57,500,000 sheets or about 1050 tons 
of bond paper for public debt securities at 28% 
cents. Under the present contract ending June 30 
Crane & Co. are furnishing the currency paper at 
40% cents and the bond paper at 32% cents. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 29, 1943 


STOCKS 


orp. com 
jotex Corp., pf. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. .............. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf. ........... 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. : 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. ........... 
Congoleum Nairn Co. : 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. .............5. d 
Dixie Cup Co. 
Dixie Cup Co., —A. 
Flintkote Co. .. 
Flintkote Co., pif. 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, pf. 
International Paper Co. : 
International Paper Co., pf. ..............- 
ohns-Manville Corp. 
ohns-Manville Corp., pf. 
imberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf. 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. .... 
Mead Corp., pf. A—6% 
Mead Corp., pf. B—5%4% 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
Paraftine Companies, Inc., pf. .... 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, 
Ruberoid C 
Scott Paper Co. 
i OR os can bcewis- cokes 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Paperboard Co. 
. Gypsum Co. 
VU. S. er oa 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. ..... 


BONDS 
Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s 53 
Celotex Corp. 4%4s '47 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s °48 
ampion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s '50 

International Paper Co. 6s °55 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 
Mead Corp. 3%s °53 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s '54 .... 

New York Curb Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 29, 1943 
STOCKS 


American Box Board Co. 
Brown Co. pf. 

Great Northern Paper Co. ................ 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 

National Container Corp. ........ 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf. .......... 
Taggart Corp. 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 


Gaylord Earns 32 Cents 


The Gaylord Container Corporation and subsidiary 
for the three months ended March 31, reports a net 
income of $238,584, after taxes and charges, equal 
after preferred dividends to 32 cents a share on 
539,221 common shares; a year ago $273,133 and 38 
cents a share. 


West Virginia Nets $2.27 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company for 
the six months to April 30 reports a net profit of 
$1,555,308 or $1.20 a common share, compared with 
goog or $2.27 a share for 6 months to April 


NEWS 


Authorizes Deal with Brown Corp. 


MontTreEAL, Que., June 1, 1943.—The Quebec Leg- 
islature has passed a bill authorizing an exchange of 
timber limits between the Department of Lands and 
Forests and the Brown Corporation, of La Tugue, 
Que., manufacturers of bleached and unbleached 
kraft and specialty pulps. Under the provisions of the 
bill timber limits which the corporation now holds in 
the Gaspe Peninsula will be passed over to the prov- 
ince and the province on its part will hand over to the 
corporation limits of a similar area in the Lake St. 
John area. A power development in the Gaspe area 
is also involved. The exchange has been effected in 
connection with plans of the Government for indus- 
trial development in the Gaspe Peninsula, where con- 
siderable unemployment has been experienced over 
long periods. 


Hammermill Elects Officers 


At the meeting of the board of directors of Ham- 
mermill Paper Company held on May 11, 1943, the 
following officers were elected: N. W. Wilson, presi- 
dent; O. F. Behrend, treasurer; D. S. Leslie, first 
vice-president and general manager; W. T. Brust, 
vice-president and assistant treasurer; W. F. Bromley, 
secretary ; H. R. Baldwin, vice-president in charge of 
sales; M. Harrison, vice-president in charge of indus- 
trial relations; R. P. Price, vice-president and general 
superintendent ; F. P. Klund, assistant secretary; A. 
E, Frampton, assistant secretary. 

Henry F. Obermanns, for many years vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, has resigned that 
office because of continued ill health. He will continue 
to be associated with the company as a consultant. 


Value of Mill Shipments Higher 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 26, 1943—March index 
of the value of paper mill shipments was 155 com- 
pared with 152 in February and 173 in March of last 
year taking an average 1939 month at 100 according 
to the monthly industry survey of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Index of the value of paper mill inventories in 
March was 138.3 compared with 140.7 in February 
and 140.0 in March of last year also taking an average 
1939 month at 100 according to the Department’s 
figures. 


Gay Joins Appraisal Co. 


The Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company, 801 Man- 
hattan building, Philadelphia, Pa., announces that 
Harry Gay has joined its staff. The company offers 
a specialized appraisal and engineering service to the 
paper and other industries. This service includes a de- 
tailed, systematic appraisal of property, such as in- 
ventories and valuations for all purposes. 

Mr. Gay was associated with the late V. D. Simons, 
industrial engineer, of Chicago from 1910-1920, and 
previously had been with the Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation. 


PAPER TRADE JOJRNAL 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncToNn, D. C., June 9, 1943—The Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Printing has announced 
awards for paper for the use of the Government 
Printing Office for the three months period beginning 
July 1. The bids were received May 24. The awards 
were as follows: 

No. 1. Marquette Paper Co., 2.70 cents. (600,000 

pounds). 

No. 2. Cauthorne Paper Co., 4.79 cents. 

No. 3. Graham Paper Co., 7.62 cents. 

No. 4. Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co., 7.47 cents. 

No. 5. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 7.47 cents. 
(400,000 pounds); Graham Paper Co., 7.62 cents 
(200,000 pounds). 

-No. 6. Marquette Paper Co., 6.93 cents. 

No. 7. Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.23 cents (500,000 
pounds) ; Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.43 cents (200,000 
pounds). 

No. 8. Paper Corp. of 'U. S., 6.23 cents (500,000 
pounds) ; Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.43 cents (200,000 
pounds). 

No. 9. Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.58 cents. 

No. 10. Graham Paper Co., 6.94 cents. 

No. 18. Central Ohio Paper Co., 7.12 cents. 

No. 19. Central Ohio Paper Co., 7.12 cents (300,- 
000 pounds) ; Marquette Paper Company, 7.46 cents 
(1,700,000 pounds). 

No. 20. Paper Corp. of U. S., 7.52 cents. 

No. 21. Paper Corp. of U. S., 7.41 cents (500,000 
pounds) ; R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 7.07 cents (500,- 
000 pounds) ; Whitaker Paper Co., 7.19 cents (400,- 
000 pounds) ; Swigart Paper Co., 7.69 cents (400,- 
000 pounds); Aetna Paper Co., 7.56 cents (200,000 


. Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.895 cents. 

. Graham Paper Co., 8.32 cents. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co., 15.30 cents. 
Old Dominion Paper Co., 12.98 cents. 
Aetna Paper Co., 12.90 cents. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 14.75 


No bids. 

No bids. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 6.58 cents. 
Rejected. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 6.05 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 6.05 


Perkins-Goodwin Co., 8.38 cents. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 12.43 cents. 
Old Dominion Paper Co., 4.798 cents. 
Whitaker Paper Co., 6.91 cents. 
. 46. Cauthorne Paper Co., 8.44 cents. 

No. 47. Aetna Paper Co., 9.18 cents (400,000 
pounds) ; Old Dominion Paper Co., 9.46 cents (400,- 
000 pounds). ; 

No. 48. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 11.93 cents. 

No. 49. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 11.50 cents 
(5,000 pounds); R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 12.00 
cents (5,000 pounds). 

No. 50. Wilcox, Walter Furlong Paper Co., 5.89 
cents (400,000 pounds); Stanford Paper Co., 5.90 
cents (600,000 pounds); Old Dominion Paper Co., 
5.90 cents (333,000 pounds) ; Bermingham & Prosser 
Co., 5.75 cents (667,000 pounds). 
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Announces Awards for Government Paper 


No. 51 D. L. Ward Co., 5.89 cents (800,000 
pounds) ; Stanford Paper Co., 5.90 cents (200,000 
pounds) ; Old Dominion Paper Co., 5.90 cents (350,- 
000 pounds) ; Bermingham & Prosser Co., 5.75 cents 
(1,000,000 pounds) ; Marquette Paper Co., 5.90 cents 
(650,000 pounds). 

No. 52. Old Dominion Paper Co., 5.90 cents 
(333,000 pounds) ; Bermingham & Prosser Co., 5.75 
cents (667,000 pounds) ; Frank Parsons Paper Co., 
5.90 cents (1,000,000 pounds). 

No. 53. Bermingham & Prosser Co., 6.00 cents. 

No. 55. Whitaker Paper Co., 6.85 cents. 

No. 56. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 7.26 cents (500,- 
000 pounds); R. P. ‘Andrews Paper Co., 6.74 cents 
(2,500,000 pounds) ; Resolute Paper Products Corp., 
6.98 cents (500,000 pounds) ; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Co., 7.22 cents (1,000,000 pounds); Mudge 
Paper Co., 6.98 cents (500,000 pounds). 

No. 57. D. L. Ward Co., 6.77 cents (250,000 


. pounds) ; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 7.00 cents (130,000 


pounds) ; Paper Corp. of U. S., 7.00 cents (100,000 
pounds) ; Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co., 7.00 
cents (130,000 pounds); Perkins-Goodwin Co., 
cents (500,000 pounds) ; Bermingham & Prosser Co., 
7.00 cents (160,000 pounds); Marquette Paper Co., 
7.03 cents (530,000 pounds); Butler Co., 6.36 cents 
(200,000 pounds). 

No. 58. Perkins-Goodwin Co., 6.97 cents (500,- 
000 pounds); Mead Sales Co., 7.03 cents (200,000 
pounds) ; Central Ohio Paper Co., 6.495 cents (200,- 
000 pounds) ; Marquette Paper Co., 7.24 cents (600,- 
000 pounds); Frank Parsons Paper Co., 7.03 cents 
(500,000 pounds). 

No. 59. D. L. Ward Co., 7.85 cents (2,000,000 
pounds) ; Resolute Paper Products Corp., 7.73 cents 
(500,000 pounds); Mudge Paper Co., 7.73 cents 
(500,000 pounds). 

No. 6&0. D.L. Ward Co., 7.27 cents. 

No. 64. No bids. 

No. 65. Paper Corp. of U. S., 15.25 cents (150,- 
000 pounds) ; Stanford Paper Co., 15.40 cents (30,- 
000 pounds) ; Stanford Paper Co., 15.00 cents (40,- 
000 pounds) ; Stanford Paper Co., 14.75 cents (40,000 
pounds); Stanford Paper Co., 14.50 cents (40,000 
pounds); Graham Paper Co., 14.54 cents (100,000 
pounds); Graham Paper Co., 14.94 cents (100,000 
pounds); Virginia Paper Co., 13.80 cents (50,000 
pounds). 

No. 66. 
cents. 

No. 67. Mudge Paper Co., 16.25 cents (20,000 
pounds); Mudge Paper Co., 16.00 cents (20,000 
pounds). 

N. 68. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 17.00 cents (50,- 
000 pounds) ; Franklin Research Co., 18.50 cents (1,- 
000,000 pounds); R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 21.50 
cents (100,000 pounds) ; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Co., 16.95 cents (300,000 pounds) ; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Co., 17.00 cents (75,000 pounds). 

No. 69. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 20.90 
cents. 

No. 71. Graham Paper Co., 8.44 cents (600,000 
pounds) ; Baldwin Paper Co., Inc., 8.75 cents (300,- 
000 pounds) ; Bradner Smith & Co., 8.50 cents (40,- 
000 pounds). 

No. 72. Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 7.98 cents 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 16.25 
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(150,000 pounds) ; Marquette Paper Co., 8.24 cents 
(50,000 pounds). 

No. 73. ‘Old Dominion Paper Co., 8.488 cents. 

No. 75. Marquette Paper Co., 21.00 cents. 

No. 76. Baxter Paper Co., 18.50 cents (50,000 
pounds); Stanford Paper Co., 18.30 cents (40,000 
pounds); Stanford Paper Co., 17.70 cents (40,000 
pounds) ; Old Dominion Paper Co., 17.987 cents (50,- 
000 pounds) ; Butler Co., 18. 49 cents (50,000 
pounds) ; Butler Co., 18.99 cents (50,000 pounds) ; 
Butler Co., 19.29 cents (20,000 pounds). 

No. 77. Chicago Paper Co., 18.30 cents (60,000 
pounds); Paper Corp. of U. S., 18.47 cents (140,- 
000 pounds); Bermingham & Prosser Co., 18.05 
cents (100,000 pounds); Bermingham & Prosser 
Co., 18.45 cents (100,000 pounds). 

No. 78. Old Dominion Paper Co., 18.746 cents 
(50,000 pounds) ; Old Dominion Paper Co., 19.246 
cents (50,000 pounds) ; Bermingham & Prosser Co., 
19.60 cents (50,000 pounds) ; Bermingham & Pross- 
er o% 19.60 cents (50,000 pounds). 

No. "84. Barton, Duer & Koch Co., 23.30 cents. 

No. 85. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 19.80 
cents. 

No. 101. Graham Paper Co., 8.12 cents. 

. 102. Eastern Corp., 8.63 cents (1,300,000 
pounds); Bermingham & Prosser Co., 8.90 cents 
(200,000 pounds). 

No. 103. Eastern Corp., 11.54 cents. 

No. 105. Whitaker Paper Co., 14.95 cents (200,- 
000 pounds); Aetna Paper Co., 14.94 cents (100,- 
000 pounds). 

No. 106. Cauthorne Paper Co., 13.35 cents (200,- 
000) pounds); Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 
13.28 cents (180,000 pounds) ; Whitaker Paper Co., 
13.33 cents (500,000 pounds); Aetna Paper Co., 
12.94 cents (700,000 pounds); Butler Co., 12.68 
cents (100,000 pounds); Butler Co., 12.73 cents 
(100,000 pounds) ; Butler Co., 12.98 cents (200,000 
pounds). 

No. 107. Ris Paper Co., Inc., 
000 pounds) ; Collins Mfg. Co., 10.70 cents (100,- 
000 pounds) ; Collins Mfg. Co., 11.06 cents (100,- 
000 pounds) ; Collins Mfg. Co., 11.48 cents (50,000 
pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 11.95 cents (50,000 
pounds); Forest Paper Co., Inc., 12.90 cents (100,- 
000 pounds) ; Baldwin Paper Co., 13.90 cents (50,- 
000 pounds) ; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 12.90 
cents (180,000 pounds) ; Whitaker Paper Co., 12.90 
cents (100,000 pounds); Aetna Paper Co., 12.44 
cents (500,000 pounds). 

No. 108. Whitehead & Alliger Co., Inc., 12.90 
cents (50,000 pounds) ; Collins Mfg. Co., 10.70 cents 
(100,000 pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 11.06 cents 
(100,000 pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 11.48 cents 
(50,000 pounds) ; Collins Mfg. Co., 11.95 cents (50,- 
000 pounds); Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co., 
12.90 cents (100,000 pounds); Forest Paper Co., 
Inc., 12.90 cents (50,000 pounds) ; Aetna Paper Co., 
12.44 cents (500,000 pounds). 

No. 109. Aetna Paper Co., 15.49 cents. 

No. 110. Aetna Paper Co., 13.14 cents (400,000 
pounds) ; Butler Co., 13.48 cents (100,000 pounds) ; 
Butler Co., 13.98 cents (100,000 pounds); Butler 
Co., 14.58 cents (100,000 pounds). 

No. 111. Collins Mfg. Co., 11.19 cents (100,000 
pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 11.56 cents (200,000 
pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 11.99 cents (100,000 
pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 12.45 cents (100,000 


12.90 cents (100,- 


pounds ) ; 
pounds ). 

No. 120. 

No. 121. 

No. 122. 

No. 123. 

No. 125. 

No. 126. 

No. 128. 
cents. 

No. 129. 
cents. 

No. 140. 

No. 141. 

No. 151. 

No. 152. 

No. 153. 
cents. 

No. 154. Collins Mfg. Co., 
pounds) ; Collins Mfg. Co., 
pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 11.74 cents (100,000 
pounds) ; Aetna Paper Co., 12.46 cents (100,000 
pounds). 

No. 155. Collins Mfg. Co., 11.45 cents. 

No. 156. Collins Mfg. Co., 11.45 cents (100,000 
pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 11.81 cents (200,000 
pounds); Collins Mfg. Co., 12.24 cents (100,000 
pounds); Aetna Paper Co., 13.18 cents (100,000 
pounds). 

No. 160. 
cents. 

No. 161. 
cents. 

No. 162. 

No. 168. 
cents. 

No. 169. 
cents, 

No. 170. 

No. 176. 
cents. 

No. 177. 
cents. 

No. 183. 
7.58 cents. 

No. 184. Wilcox, Walter Furlong Paper Co., 
7.58 cents (500,000 pounds); Whitaker Paper Co., 
7.67 cents (200,000 pounds). 

No. 189. Whitaker Paper Co., 11.89 cents. 

No. 190. Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co., 11.70 
cents (500,000 pounds) ; Barton, Duer & Koch Pa- 
per Co., 12.17 cents (500,000 pounds). 

No. 191. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 
cents. 

No. 192. 
cents. 

No. 195. 
cents. 

No. 196. 
cents. 

No. 201. 

No. 202. 

No. 203. 

No. 205. 

No. 208. 
cents. 

No. 209. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 4.50 cents. 

No. 210. Whitaker Paper Co., 5.25 cents (50,- 
000 pounds) ; Whitaker Paper Co., 5.50 cents (30,- 
000 pounds). 


Aetna Paper -Co., 12.64 cents (400,000 
Aetna Paper Co., 16.99 cents. 
Graham Paper Co., 14.20 cents. 
Graham Paper Co., 14.00 cents. 
Aetna Paper Co., 15.13 cents. 

Graham Paper Co., 21.95 cents. 
Graham Paper Co., 19.50 cents. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 22.00 


22.00 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 


Old Dominion Paper Co., 21.98 cents. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 25.92 cents. 
Marquette Paper Co., 7.97 cents. 
Marquette Paper Co., 7.97 cents. 
Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper Co., 7.40 


10.95 cents (200,000 
11.31 cents (100,000 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 14.50 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 14.50 


Aetna Paper Co., 15.23 cents. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 18.50 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 18.50 


Paper Corp. of U. S., 19.25 cents. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 20.80 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 20.80 


Wilcox, Walter Furlong Paper Co., 


12.46 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 12.46 


Barton, Duer &Koch Paper Co., 20.80 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 19.80 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 9.15 cents. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 9.55 cents. 
Marquette Paper Co., 8.44 cents. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 12.19 cents. 
National Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., 4.80 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL 





No. 211. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 7.25 cents. 

No. 213. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 18.25 cents 
(50,000 pounds); R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 17.25 
cents (50,000 pounds). 

No. 215. Mudge Paper Co., 18.00 cents. 

No. 217. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 4.85 cents. 

No. 218. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 4.85 cents. 

No. 219. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 4.60 cents. 

No. 252. Old Dominion Paper Co., $13.079 per 
1,000 sheets. 

No. 254. 

No. 255. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 8.49 cents. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 8.69 
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No. 326. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 5.86 cents 
(300,000 pounds); Stanford Paper Co., 6.06 cents 
(600,00@ pounds) ; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 
6.11 cents (600,000 pounds). 

No. 327. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 5.86 cents. 

No. 351. Whitaker Paper Co., $7.24 per 100 
sheets. 

No. 352. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., $18.85 
per 100 sheets. 

No. 360. Stanford Paper Co., 2.30 cents (600,- 
900 pounds) ; Whitaker Paper Co., 2.30 cents (600,- 
000 pounds). 


No. 366. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 4.14 cents 
(360,000 pounds) ; Mathers-Lamm Paper Co., 4.085 
cents (440,000 pounds). 

No. 367. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 4.14 cents. 

No. 368. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 5.25 


cents. 


cents. 
No. 265. 
No. 271. 
No. 276. 
cents. 
No. 277. 
cents, 
No. 280. 
No. 281. 
No. 302. 
1,000 sheets. 
No. 303. 
1,000 sheets. 
No. 304. 
1,000 sheets. 
No. 305. 
1,000 sheets. 
No. 306. 
No. 307. 
No. 308. 
No. 325. 


Paper Corp. of U. S., 8.03 cents. 
Stanford Paper Co., 6.25 cents. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 8.25 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 9.25 


Cellutin Opens Plant at Holyoke 


The Cellutin Corporation is now operating in Holy- 
oke, Mass., a paper treating plant of an entirely new 
design and under patented processes is producing a 
new grade of paper called Cellutin. 

This is a product of great strength, which is also 
very resistant to grease, oil, etc. The feature of great 
strength and great resistance has made Cellutin the 
ideal material for many new types of paper cans and 
other containers for many kinds of products. 

Cooperating in the sale of Cellutin are the firms of 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York, and Herman Scott Chalfant, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. 


Mudge Paper Co., 11.00 cents. 
Paper Corp. of U. S., 5.49 cents. 
Old Dominion Paper Co., $33.557 


Old Dominion Paper Co., $48.26 
Old Dominion Paper Co., $70.92 
Old Dominion Paper Co., $41.998 per 


Old Dominion Paper Co., 4.947 cents. 
No bids. 

Old Dominion Paper Co., 5.047 cents. 
Whitaker Paper Co., 5.91 cents. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 
for your shipments 


STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING 
plus 
STANLEY CAR BANDING 


Packing and shipping is speeded up 
and simplified — shipments arrive in 
good condition — troublesome damage 
claims are reduced when you provide 
the double protection of Stanley Steel 
Strapping and Car Banding. 

Reinforced with Stanley Steel Strap- 
ping, skids and cases are fully protected 
for long transit, rough handling. Tare 
weight can be kept to a minimum. 

The Stanley Steel Strapping and Car 
Banding System include tools and 
accessories for every type of shipping 
unit. Write for details. 


ntl 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
To War Production Plants 


Rough rides are no threat to skids or complete shipments 
when protected with Stanley Steel Strapping 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


STEEL STRAPPING DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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_ Obituary 


Cyrus C. Yawkey 


Cyrus C. Yawkey, identified prominently with the 
establishment of pulp and paper mills in the Wiscon- 
sin River Valley, died at his home at Wausau, Wis. 
May 18 at the age of 80, after an illness which had 
confined him to his home for more than a year. 

He was one of the organizers in 1909 of the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., and 
served as its president for many years. When he re- 
tired several years ago to be succeeded by D. Clark 
Everest, he was made chairman of the board. He was 
also one of the five men who organized the Masonite 
Corporation, with mills at Laurel, Miss., and served 
continuously as director. Mr, Yawkey also was a 
director of the Ontonagon Fiber Corporation, Onton- 
agon, Mich., the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, 
Tomahawk, Wis., and the Wausau Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Brokaw, Wis. 

Born in Chicago August 29, 1862, Mr. Yawkey 
received his schooling in East Saginaw, Mich., and 
was graduated in 1881 from the Michigan Military 
Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. He was engaged in 
the hardware business in Michigan for a time, and 
in 1889 located at Hazelhurst, Wis., when the village 
was founded. He embarked there upon a career as a 
lumberman, serving as treasurer and general manager 
and later as president of the Yawkey Lumber Com- 
pany. Through his efforts the company acquired large 
tracts of timber in Wisconsin, and in Florida and 
Oregon. He followed the lumber industry for many 
years, with interests in a number of companies he 
helped organize, and moved his offices to Wausau 
in 1906. When the sawmill industry began to recede, 
he turned to the manufacture of pulp and paper as 
one of his major interests. 

He helped found the Northern Life Insurance 
Company at Wausau, with its offices now in Chicago, 
and held policy No. 1. He organized the Wausau 
Street Railway Company, and when the organization 
later became the Wisconsin Valley Electric Company, 
he served as its president until purchased by the 
Byllesby interests and made a part of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation. 

The decedent’s civic career was as outstanding as 
his industrial and business life, and he had many 
philanthropies to his credit. He was active also in the 
Wausau Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, 
was a past master of the Masonic lodge, and a mem- 
ber of the Wausau Country club. 

Mr, Yawkey is survived by his widow; a daughter, 
Mrs. Aytchmonde P. Woodson, whose husband is 
president of the Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mo- 
sinee, Wis., and by three granddaughters and one 
great-grandson. 


Frank Reid Thorn 


MontTreaL, Que., May 14, 1943—The death has 
occurred in Quebec of Frank Reid Thorn, vice presi- 
dent of Price Brothers Sales Corporation of Quebec, 
a popular figure in the paper trade in Canada. Mr. 
Thorn was born in London, Ont., in 1885, his father 
being Charles Henry Thorn, originally of Jersey in 
the Channel Islands. The family lived in Toronto for 
some years and moved to Quebec in 1900. The late 
Mr. Thorn joined the staff of Price Brothers & Co., 
in 1903, and thus had been with the firm for some 40 


years. He commenced as a junior in the lumber de- 
partment, and was transferred to the paper sales de- 
partment in 1914. He was appointed manager of 
paper sales in 1917 and since 1929 had been vice- 
president of Price Bros. Sales Corporation, and was 
widely known in both the North American and over- 
seas markets in which the products of his firm are sold. 
He was married in 1906 to Florence Mary Raymond, 
by whom he is survived. He had one son, Raymond 
R., aged 25, who was with the Royal Rifles of Canada, 
and who went with his Battalion to Hong Kong in the 
autumn of 1941. This son was killed in December, 
1941, but word of his death was not received until the 
first week in January this year. Mr. Thorn had four 
brothers and two sisters. Two of his brothers have 
died and the remaining two live in Quebec. His father 
died in 1936, and his mother is living with his sister, 
Mrs. W. Connery, at Thetford Mines, Que., where 
Mr. Connery is manager of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada. The late Sir William Price, who had his own 
regiment in the last great war, received the assistance 


- of the late Mr. Thorn in the embarkation of troops. 


Mr. Thorn was very fond of music and sang in a 
glee club at Quebec which until a few years ago was 
popular at many functions. He also sang with his 
brothers in a quartet. The whole family was very 
musical, his father at one time being choirmaster at 
the Methodist Church in Quebec. Mr. Thorn was a 
member of the Garrison Club, the Winter Club and 
the Royal Cadet Club, all of Quebec. Many years 
ago he was connected with the Jeffery Hale Hospital, 
Quebec, and had always been interested in its welfare. 


William M. Nash 


William Morgan Nash, 44, manager of the Gilbert- 
Nash Company, Menasha, Wis., died unexpectedly of 
heart disease May 6 at his home. The company which 
he headed for the last five years was founded by his 
father, William C. Nash, and built patented paper 
mill machinery. It specialized in developing improve- 
ments and patenting them, but did no manufacturing 
of its own. Some of the paper patents held by the 
father were revised and others developed, including 
the Nash encased vacuum roll and vapo systems. 

For eighteen years after graduating from Mar- 
quette University, Mr. Nash resided in Chicago, where 
he worked for various paper mills. He is survived 
by his widow; one son, Roy A. Nash, at home, and 
a daughter, Margaret, at home. Funeral services 
were held May 10 at St. Margaret Mary church, 
Neenah, Wis., and burial was made in the parish 
cemetery. 


Edward Southworth 


Edward Southworth, 57, of 42 Magnolia terrace, 
sales manager, secretary and treasurer of the South- 
worth Paper company of West Springfield, Mass., 
died suddenly May 17 at Springfield hospital, where 
he was taken after he complained of illness while in 
his office. Medical Examiner W. A. R. Chapin, who 
was Called, pronounced death due to coronary throm- 
bosis. 

Mr. Southworth was born in August, 1885, in West 
Springfield, son of the late Dr, and Mrs. George C. 
S. Southworth of this city. He lived for 20 years at 
Salem, O., where his parents moved soon after his 
birth, and received his education at Kenyon Military 
academy and Kenyon college in Gambier, O. 

In 1913 Mr. Southworth came to Springfield and 
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joined the Southworth Paper company as sales man- 
ager. He was a grandson of Edward Southworth, who 
founded the company in 1839. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer and secretary as well as a 
director of the Southworth company. 

He was a member of the University club, the Long- 
meadow Country club and a member and deacon of 
South Congregational church. 

He was married in 1914 to Virginia Sprague of 
Cleveland, O., who survives him. Besides his widow, 
he leaves three daughters, Virginia and Helen at home 
and Mrs, Gordon D. Frost of this city and one son, 
Edward Southworth, Jr., a student at Dartmouth 
college. 

The funeral was held at the parlors of the Dickin- 
son-Streeter company. Burial was held in the White 
Church cemetery, West Springfield. 


John L. Nolan 


John Lawrence Nolan, general superintendent of 
the International Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., for the last 12 years, died at his home, 163 Sixty- 
seventh street, on May 2, of a coronary thrombosis. 
He was 54 years old and had been in good health, al- 
though he had suffered a similar heart attack in 1939. 

Born December 28, 1888, in Menominee, Mich., Mr. 
Nolan was a son of Martin L. and Georgia DePlanche 
Nolan. He received his education in Michigan 
schools and resided there until his father became gen- 
tral superintendent of the Diana Paper company in 
Harrisville, N. Y. He was married in Harrisville on 
September 23, 1914, to Miss Lucille Fenton, who sur- 
vives him. 

He was an active member and a trustee of St. John 


A 
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de LaSalle church here and for many years was a 
leader in promoting the cause of Catholic Charities. 
Besides his wife and his parents, residing in this 
city, he is survived by three sons and four daughters. 
Funeral services were held at St. John de LaSalle 
church. Burial was in the Gate of Heaven cemetery. 


Samuel Alman 


Samuel Alman, treasurer of the Eastern Paper and 
Box Company, well known in the paper board trade 
and elsewhere, and prominent in many fraternal and 
charitable organizations, died May 5. His home was 
at 92A Marion street, Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. Alman was a member of the Temple Mishkan 
Tefila, Roxbury. He leaves his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Alman; a brother, Max Alman of California, and 
four sisters, Mrs. Celia Charack, Mrs. Pauline Beal, 
Mrs. Dorothy Green and Mrs. Sarah Sherman. 

Services were held May 7 from Solomon’s Funeral ® 
Home, Brookline. 


TAPPI Notes 


The summer meeting of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper ‘Association will be held 
at the Seigniory Club, Montebello, P. Q., on June 
10-12, 1943. This is open only to members and em- 
ployees of pulp and paper mills. The program will 
consist of group discussions of prepared question- 
naires. 

The fall meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., September 21-24, 1943, 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
Cc made in sizes from 2” to 10” Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 

ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 
caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 


4 patented feature of reenforce- 


ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 
CORINTH, N. Y. 
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OPA Changes in Tissue and Towels 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1943.—Eight changes, 
mostly technical, in the regulation establishing ceilings 
for manufacturers, distributors and retailers of toilet 
tissue and paper towels were announced today by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

These changes, embodied in Amendment No. 4 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 266 (Certain Tissue 
Paper Products), effective June 7, 1943, are: 

1. Manufacturers producing toilet tissue or paper 
towels which were not manufactured during the 
period October 1-15, 1941, or during March, 1942, 
may upon application to OPA price them on a propor- 
tionate basis to the most comparable item for which 
a ceiling is established under this regulation. 

2. Manufacturers whose products are priced under 
the ‘95% of October” provision are not required to 
change their established freight practices to conform 
with those provided for items priced by the regulation 
formula. 

3. Facial type toilet tissues having three plies, previ- 
ously under the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
are brought under Regulation No. 266. 

4. Wholesale grocers and druggists operating paper 
departments are allowed paper merchants’ mark-ups. 
Previously they were required to comply with the 
mark-ups governing their major type of business. 

5. Merchants buying from mills which price their 
goods on an f. o. b. mill basis may compute their 
‘mark-ups on the mills’ f. 0. b. price, plus transporta- 
tion costs. 

6. Retailers must abide by the retail provisions on 
all their brands as soon as they receive a copy of the 
retail provisions of this regulation, or in any event by 


June 25, 1943. 

7. Manufacturers of specialty packaged toilet 
tissues for the armed forces are not required to im- 
print the special case markings ordinarily required on 
commercial grades. 

8. Household folded towels are priced on the same 
basis as industrial folded towels. 


Barberton Works Get Second Renewal 


The Barberton Works of The Babcock & Wiicox 
Company has just been awarded, as of April 2, the 
second renewal of the Army-Navy “E” for excellence 
of production. Op-April 30 this same plant received 
a renewal award of the Maritime “M” by the Mari- 
time Commission. Two other Babcock & Wilcox 
plants proudly fly the Army-Navy “E”. 

In his letter announcing the renewal of the Army- 
Navy “E”, Admiral C. C. Bloch, U.S.N. (Ret.), 
Chairman of the Navy Board for Production Awards, 
said in part: 

“The men and women of the Barberton Plant of 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company have achieved a sig- 
nal honor by continuing their splendid production in 
such volume as to justify this renewal of their award. 
In the first instance it was difficult to win the Army- 
Navy “E” and by meriting a second renewal, the 
management and employees have indicated their solid 
determination and ability to support our fighting 
forces by supplying the equipment which is necessary 
for ultimate victory. 

“The Navy Department extends to each and every 
man and woman of your plant its hearty congratula- 
tions on their accomplishment and desires to express 
a fervent hope that future production will be even 
more outstanding.” 


M. & O. Paper Co. Elects Officers 


R. H. M. Robinson, was re-elected president of 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, and all di- 
rectors and officers were likewise re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders held at the com- 
pany headquarters, 500 Baker Arcade Building, Min- 
neapolis. 

The stockholders meeting held Monday resulted in 
all directors from the United States and Canada being 
re-elected. Immediately following the stockholders 
meeting the board re-elected all officers of the com- 
pany. 

Other officers named, all of Minneapolis, were: 
R. W. Andrews, senior vice-president ; C. T. McMur- 
ray and R. J. Henderson, vice-presidents ; R. D. Main, 
secretary and treasurer; Frank J. Hickling, comp- 
troller ; G. H. Hardisty, assistant treasurer, and R. W. 
Montgomery, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Board members named in addition to Mr. Robinson 
included J. B. Faegre, Shirley S, Ford, and C. T. 
Jaffray, all of Minneapolis; George A. Dobbie, Galt, 
Ontario; Charles S. Garland, Baltimore; Frank M. 
Gordon, Chicago; Serge Semenenko, Boston, and 
Robert S. Waldie, Toronto, Canada, 

Directors and officers of the National Pole and 
Treating Company, a subsidiary owned 70% by 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, were also 
re-elected for the coming year at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders and board held Tuesday. 

Mr. Robinson was re-elected president, and other 
officers included G, H. Ramsey, R. A. Halgren and 
Mr. Henderson, vice-presidents ; Mr. Main, secretary 
and treasurer; Mr. Montgomery, assistant secretary 
and treasurer; Mr. Hardisty, assistant treasurer, and 
Mr. Hickling, comptroller. 

Directors in addition to Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
Ramsey included Clive T. Jaffray, R. W. Andrews of 
Minneapolis, and J. Patrick Lannon, Chicago. 


Middlesex Tube Gets Army and Navy E 


The Middlesex Tube Company, Burlington, N. J., 
was recently presented with the Army and Navy E 
award. During the ceremonies the following telegram 
addressed to the men and women of the Middlesex 
Tube Company was received :— 

“This message from the Commander in Chief of 
the Allied Forces in Africa is relayed by the War 
Department. Our fighting men standing shoulder to 
shoulder with our gallant Allies, the British and the 
French, have driven the enemy out of North Africa. 
In this victory the munitions made by American 
industry, labor and management, played a very im- 
portant role. There is glory for us all in this achieve- 
ment. Eisenhower, General Commander in Chief of 
the Allied Forces in Africa.” 

The products of the company for the war effort are 
fiber containers for packing ammunitions. The officers 
of the company are as follows:—Samuel Porton, 
president; Morris Kaplan, vice-president; Meyer 
Kaplan, treasurer; Fannie Porton, secretary. 


Log Shortage Closes Mill 
A press dispatch under recent date from Polson, 
Mont., stated that “The Flathead Pulp and Paper 
Company sawmill, which started operations in April, 
has had to shut down because of the shortage of logs. 
Operations will be resumed in a few days, it 1s 
thought.” 
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R. C. Kettles, Jr. to be Acting President 


R. M. Harris, vice-president, Fine Paper Division 
and G. E. Carpenter, vice-president, Wrapping Paper 
Division, of the National Paper Trade Association, 
have sent to members the following announcement 
which is self-explanatory :— 

“Most members are regretfully aware of the illness 
of our beloved president, Corwine Roach. Shortly 
after the convention he suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage and has since been unable to give active atten- 
tion to business affairs. Personally, and through the 
office, we have been in touch with him constantly and 
are most happy to report that he is making a remark- 
able recovery which promises a return to normal 
physical activities. He advises us, however, that his 
physicians insist on his relinquishing all unnecessary 
work and responsibility, and he therefore feels that it 
is necessary for him to tender his resignation. 

“As vice-presidents elected so recently and without 
previous official experience, we are both reluctant to 
assume as yet responsibility for the executive conduct 
of association affairs under present emergency condi- 
tions. We have felt, moreover, that the situation 
could be met and the interests of the association could 
be served without the formal acceptance of president 
Roach’s resignation. Therefore, after consultation 
with members of the executive committee and our 
counsel, we urgently solicited the consent of past 
president Kettles to resume his former duties in the 
capacity of acting president, which, with characteris- 
tic generosity and devotion to the welfare of the 
trade, he consented to do if it was the wish of the 
board of directors. 
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“We are gratified to announce that the enclosed 
resolution, drafted by Counsel, has been submitted to 
the board by mail and passed by unanimous vote. In 
accordance therewith we are able to announce that 
R. C. Kettles, Jr., is now resuming the duties of 
the presidency, giving the association the great ad- 
vantage of his experience and his close contact with 
the national office.” 


Rules on Coarse Paper Distribution 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinoTon, D. C., June 2, 1943—Distributors 
covered by Maximum Price Regulation No. 349 
(Distributors’ Maximum Prices for Certain Coarse 
Paper Products) are limited to typical wholesale 
paper merchants, the O. P. A. said today. 

Amendment No. 2 to Regulation No. 349, effective 
May 29, 1943, defines such distributor as any reseller 
commonly known as a wholesale paper merchant or 
jobber, at least 51% of whose total dollars are in the 
papers and paper products (excluding paperboard 
and boxes) covered by this regulation and Maximum 
Price Regulations Nos. 130, 140, 182 and 266, and in 
printing and writing papers. Resellers of paperboard 
clothes hangers excluding manufacturers who resell 
them are also covered by this regulation. 

Previously the definition of distributor had included 
jobbers whose paper business either was incidental to 
their main line or was confined to only a few of the 
many commodities covered by this regulation. Sales 
by these jobbers will continue to be controlled by the 


General Maximum Price Regulation or other appro- 
priate regulations. 5 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 


Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detaware Vautey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laks States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Karamazoo Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

AMERICAN PuLP anp Parer MiL~t SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 


Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New York, 
June 15-17. 


WORLD CURRENCY STABILIZATION 


Various proposals for closer cooperation between . 


the nations of the world for the establishment of the 
exchange of goods have been offered for considera- 


tion in the planning for the post-war period. Among 
them, some of which are obviously impractical, the 
proposal of international currency stabilization ap- 
pears to be a grandiose idea for aiding almost every 
nation at a big expense and impairment of the indus- 


try and trade of the United States. If adopted, 
every man would feel the hardships which would be 
imposed upon American business. From the view- 
point of well considered opinion, suggestions for a 
world currency stabilization are highly controversial. 
Lurking therein are the dangers of arbitrary and ar- 
tificial control by a few individuals, together with 
great difficulty in the operation of any such interna- 
tional plan. 

Even a brief consideration of some of the implica- 
tions of the recent American and British proposals 
for international stabilization of currencies is enough 
to indicate their dangerous character, states the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York in the cur- 
rent issue of The Guaranty Survey, its monthly re- 
view of business and financial conditions in this coun- 
try and abroad, published on May 27. 
enable nations to buy merchandise without being 
able to pay for it,” The Survey continues. “The 
American plan, at least, would require the United 
States to redistribute a part of its gold in exchange 
for something of doubtful value—foreign currencies 
held by an international board. Broadly and basic- 
ally, both plans would involve the exchange of our 
own currency for other nations’ currencies on terms 
beyond our own direct control.” 


“They would ° 


In discussing the credit risks involved The Survey 
states in part that, “The United States, in particular, 
as the chief creditor nation, would have to be pre- 
pared to confront a combination of debtor nations 
advocating a course that would favor themselves at 
the expense of the creditor. A study of the British 
plan reveals some features that would tend to pro- 
mote the interests of debtor countries in general, and 
of Great Britain in particular, at the expense of the 
United States. It is inconceivable that this country 
could, under any circumstances, become a party to 
any such agreement. The nature of both the Ameri- 
can and British plans, moreover, is such as to in- 
volve some risk of loss to a nation with a credit 
balance on international account. As a matter of fact 
a central feature of any international financial system 
is the laying down of the conditions and terms on 
which credit shall be granted. Since the United 
States is likely to be the principal source of credit 
during the post-war period, it is no more than reason- 
able that we, in direct contact with the borrowers, 
should determine the conditions. Strictly short-term 
credit designed to smooth out seasonal or other pure- 
ly temporary fluctuations in exchange rates might 
perhaps be safely entrusted to an international sta- 
bilization fund. The plans under consideration, 
however, go far beyond this point and provide for 
credit that would inevitably tend to become long-term. 
The granting of such credit is properly a banking 
function and should be performed by banking in- 
stitutions of the borrowing and lending nations.” 

Commenting on the dangers of centralized con- 
trol in the scheme, The Survey further states that, 
“Advocates of international regulation are correct in 
pointing out that the gold standard has sometimes 
given trouble in actual operation. Its failure, how- 
ever, has been brought about in almost every in- 
stance either by war, internal political mismanage- 
ment, or the failure of nations to keep their financial 
houses in order. Experience, therefore, warrants 
caution against high expectations concerning the re- 
sults of centralized action. Any such plan represents 
an attempt to substitute fallible human judgment and 
discretion for the impersonal action of the markets 
in regulating balances of international payments and 
foreign exchange rates. Errors of judgment, occur, 
of course, under any economic system. When de- 
cisions are arrived at by numerous individuals, how- 
ever, the correct judgments tend to balance the mis- 
taken ones; and harmful effects, except to the indi- 
viduals in error, tend to be held to a minimum. 
With the fate of national economies left in the hands 
of a small group of individuals, whose national in- 
terests could not always be the same, a mistaken 
conclusion would probably prove much more harmful 
in its consequences than under the decentralized sys- 
tem of the past. If the exchange markets were really 
free of controls, including arbitrary and manipulative 
tariff adjustments, and if the internal economies of 
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nations were effectively regulated by the price and 
profit mechanism, the automotive machinery of mar- 
kets would be a more effective stabilizer than any in- 
ternational board could possibly be. The gold stand- 
ard would, moreover, be more clearly understood 
and would undoubtedly give a greater feeling of 
security than an artificial and complicated control 
mechanism.” 

In its consideration of other doubtful features 
The Survey concludes that, ‘“The whole idea of an 
international organization to achieve and maintain 
currency stability is a case of misplaced emphasis. It 
is not international policies but domestic that produce 
currency stability. Only nations that balance their 
budgets and follow sound monetary and credit prac- 
tices can permanently enjoy stable currencies. The 
most that any international board could do in this 
direction would be to enourage such practices among 
its member states. A stabilization fund or clearing 
union that attempted to provide a substitute for these 
stern requirements by making loans or manipulating 
exchange markets—that is, to make itself a financial 


leaning-post for weak nations—would be foredoomed 
to failure.” 


Standard to be Brown Distributors 


The Standard Paper Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been appointed distributor in that area of Grey- 
lock Ledger and Escort Ledger and Machine Posting, 
two of the well-known products of the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. The former paper is 
made from 75% new cotton cuttings and the latter 
from 50% of that raw material. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1943 Corresponding Weeks—1942 
April 18 
April 25 
M 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.4 
1943 . 87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 ee + 


Year . Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1942 , 82.8 90.6 - 9 _ 
1943 os 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY ‘SUMMARIES 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Year to date.. 78.0 89.6 67.6 80.2 86.0 92.1 101.8 89.0 
Year Average.. 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Asso- 
ciation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
produced ne tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
& . . ; 
0 
» 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 90 


1942 
1943 ” 


Week ending April 17, 1943—96 Week ending May 8, 1943—96 
Week ending Ape ™ m4, 1943—97 Week ending May 15, 1943—96 
eek ending » 1943—89 Week ending May 22, 1943—96 
1 Per cents of cee based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 
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Influence of Cooking and Bleaching upon 
the Chain Length Distribution of the 
Carbohydrate Fraction in Pulpwood’ 


By Joseph E. Atchison’ 


Abstract 


An attempt has been made to ascertain the influence 
of the cooking and bleaching procedures upon the 
chain length distribution of the total carbohydrate 
fraction (holocellulose) as it exists in sprucewood. 
The holocellulose was isolated from wood meal by the 
method of Van Beckum and Ritter with slight modi- 
fications. It is shown that the carbohydrate fraction 
suffers very little degradation under the conditions 
employed. The holocellulose and the pulps prepared 
from the same wood by the sulphite, soda, and sul- 
phate processes were converted into nitrates with a 
nitric-phosphoric acid mixture, and the average chain 
lengths (degree of polymerization (D.P.)] of the ni- 
trates were calculated from their specific viscosity 
data, using Staudinger’s conversion equation. The 
nitrates were then fractionated by the fractional solu- 
tion technique, and the viscosities of the fractions thus 
obtained were determined to ascertain their degree of 
polymerization. In addition, the weights of the frac- 
tions and of the unfractionable residues were deter- 
mined, 

The results show that the carbohydrate fraction as 
it exists in the wood (the average D.P. of which is 
1450) represents a rather heterogeneous material, con- 
sisting chiefly of portions of either very low or very 
high D.P. with only a small percentage having inter- 
mediate values. On pulping, the very short chain ma- 
terial disappears and the long chain material is de- 
graded to varying degrees. As a result, the amount 
of material of medium chain length has increased. 
This equalization, which from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturers of paper and chemical conversion 
products appears desirable, occurs to a greater extent 
in sulphate than in sulphite and soda pulping. To- 
gether with the higher noncellulosic carbohydrate con- 
tent, this greater equalization probably accounts for 
the better physical strength properties of sulphate as 
compared with sulphite pulp, in spite of the fact that 
the sulphate pulp shows a lower solution viscosity, 


—_—_ 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 15-18, 1943. 

A portion of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of The Institute of Paper Chemistry for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., 1942. This 
work was carried out under the direction of Emil Heuser. 

7U. S. Army, Chemical Warfare Service. 
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probably because of its higher noncellulosic carbo- 
hydrate content. On bleaching, further changes in the 
chain length distribution occur which, however, result 
in a more heterogeneous rather than a more homo- 
geneous product. 


As cellulose is an aggregate of chain molecules, its 
behavior and properties are essentially governed by 
the length of the chains. Although some investigators 
seem to believe that native cellulose, when carefully 
isolated from raw cotton, contains chain molecules of 
rather uniform length, it appears safer to assume that 
even the mildest process used for the separation of the 
cellulose from its accompanying impurities exerts a 
degrading influence and thus shortens the chains. The 
heterogeneity of the fibrous cellulose structure sug- 
gests that the molecules are degraded nonuniformly, 
resulting in an aggregate of chains of different length. 
Thus, the chain length of an isolated cellulosic mate- 
rial—which may be measured by determining its solu- 
tion viscosity—represents an average value. Accord- 
ing to Staudinger’s “viscosity law,” the viscosity data 
may be converted into the average molecular weight 
and the latter expressed as the average degree of poly- 
merization (D.P.) by dividing the molecular weight 
by that of one anhydroglucose unit (162), a large 
number of which constitute the chain molecules in the 
aggregate. 


It has been known for a long time that the solution 
viscosity or the average D.P. of a cellulosic material 
governs to an essential extent the solution viscosity 
and various other properties of cellulose derivatives 
made from such material. Only in recent years, how- 
ever, have investigators paid attention to the extent to 
which the proportion of chains of different lengths 
present in cellulosic materials—i. e., their chain length 
frequency distribution—may influence their proper- 
ties and those of their derivatives. The frequency dis- 
tribution may be determined by the general method 
of fractionation; its relation to various properties was 
first studied with cellulose derivatives. Thus, Spurlin 
(1) determined stress-strain curves, fold resistance, 
and other properties for a number of nitrocellulose 
fractions (obtained by fractional precipitation of com- 
mercial nitrocellulose dissolved in acetone by means 
of heptane) and for mixtures thereof, and showed 
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that the folding resistance of the fibers was a function 
of their homogeneity, the more uniform fractions be- 
ing superior to the unfractionated material and the 
blends composed of high and low viscosity fractions. 
Mark and Simha (2) carried out a similar investiga- 
tion on a commercial cellulose acetate and demon- 
strated the weakening influence of short chain frac- 
tions upon the tenacity of filaments spun from solu- 
tions of various blends. 

The close relation which exists between the average 
D.P. of the original cellulose and that of the deriva- 
tives prepared therefrom would lead us to believe that 
the properties of a cellulose derivative (or a product 
obtained from the derivative by regeneration of the 
cellulose component) would, to a great extent, depend 
also upon the chain length distribution as it existed 
in the original cellulose. Indeed, Schieber and co- 
workers (3) have shown this to be true of rayon pulps 
having varying chain length distribution and of a cor- 
responding number of viscose staple fibers prepared 
therefrom. The results of these investigations seem 
to justify the conclusion that, in general, the smaller 
the number of fractions of relatively low degree of 
polymerization present in a pulp, the more satisfactory 
will be the resulting rayon. On the other hand, the 
higher fractions are not desirable because they have 
to be broken down during the aging of the alkali cel- 
lulose, in order to produce in the final solution (vis- 
cose) a viscosity low enough to avoid filtering and 
spinning difficulties. Thus, the ideal pulp appears to 
be one in which the various fractions deviate as little 
as possible from a medium degree of polymerization ; 
this condition is undoubtedly influenced by the diges- 
tion process and the bleaching and purification of the 
resulting pulp. 

Because it was thought that attempts to prepare an 
“ideal” pulp could be guided by a knowledge of the ex- 
tent to which the chain length distribution of the cel- 
lulose, as it exists in the wood, is changed by the con- 
ditions of the various types of digestion and, further, 
by the bleaching of the resulting pulps, a study was 
undertaken along these lines. 

An investigation of the chain length distribution of 
the cellulose portion in plant material (such as wood) 
is complicated by the presence of noncellulosic carbo- 
hydrates (xylan, mannan, galactan, etc.), because it 
is difficult to isolate cellulose which is free of these 
substances without more or less degrading it. It was 
believed that this complication could best be overcome 
by extending the investigation to the total carbohy- 
drate fraction (i.e., cellulose plus all noncellulosic 
carbohydrates) of the wood and considering this frac- 
tion as a unity. The only difficulty is that portions 
of the noncellulosic carbohydrates are removed during 
the processes of cooking and bleaching; therefore, the 
comparison which was to be made between the total 
carbohydrate fraction in the unbleached and bleached 
pulps and that present in the wood would not be 
exact. However, Staudinger, Dreher, and Jurisch 
(4), as well as Husemann (5), have shown that 
Staudinger’s Km constant for the conversion of the 
specific viscosity data for cellulose into molecular 
weights may be used also in the case of noncellulosic 
carbohydrates and of mixtures of these in any pro- 
portion. Accepting this statement as correct, no in- 
terference in the calculation of the D.P. values would 
be expected from the presence of varying amounts of 
noncellulosic carbohydrates retained in the pulps, and 
the chain length distribution of the pulps could thus 
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be compared with that of the original total carbohy- 
drate fraction in the wood. 

Of the various methods suitable for isolating the 
total carbohydrate fraction from wood, Van Beckum 
and Ritter’s suggestion (6) for the preparation of 
holacellulose with slight modifications appeared to be 
quite satisfactory. This method was shown to involve 
considerably less degradation than the action of 
sodium chlorite (in the absence or presence of dilute 
acid), a method which may be regarded as a modi- 
fication of the use of chlorine dioxide, as earlier sug- 
gested by Schmidt and coworkers (7) ; more recently, 
Staudinger and coworker (8) have stated that it has 
a less degrading influence upon cellulose than chlo- 
rine. The results obtained in the present investigation 
with the Van Beckum and Ritter method were in 
good agreement with those earlier obtained by Max 
(9) with the same wood species (spruce). These 
values and those obtained for spruce by Staudinger, 


Dreher, and Jurisch (4) are shown below: 


Molecular 
Material D.P. Weight 


Investigator 
Max Holocellulose from spruce.. 1425 231,000 
Atchison Holocellulose from spruce.. 1450 234,500 
Staudinger, Dreher, ‘“Cellopolyoses?’ from Si ate 
194, 


and Jurisch spruce 

The D.P. values for the holocellulose preparations 
are similar to those usually found for bleached cotton 
linters, whereas, according to Staudinger and co- 
workers (4), those for bleached wood pulps range 
from 500-1000 and those for the various rayon types 
from 200-500. On the other hand, carefully isolated 
cotton cellulose shows a D.P. value from 2000-3500 
or even higher. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that neither 
the values for holocellulose given above nor those of 
Staudinger for pulps represent ultimate values. In- 
deed, a carefully cooked and bleached Mitscherlich 
pulp was found in this laboratory to have a D.P. of 
about 1500. Moreover, after the experimental work 
of the present study had been finished, an article was 
published by Klauditz (10) in which the high value 
of 1900-2000 is given for hardwood cellulose free of 
xylan (and possibly of other noncellulosic carbo- 
hydrates). The method of isolation consisted of a 
preliminary mild alkaline cook (to soften the middle 
lamella), followed by treatment with chlorine diox- 
ide in the presence of pyridine, and completed by an 
extraction with 5% caustic soda solution. The high 
degree of polymerization found for hardwood cellu- 
lose is rather surprising, when it is considered that 
the treatment of the wood was rather severe and that, 
obviously, no precautions were taken to limit the deg- 
radation. Nevertheless, it is possible that the high 
values are peculiar for hardwood cellulose. This 
view seems to find support in the claims recently 
made by Montonna and Cornell (11)—namely that, 
by the action of 3% nitric acid at 70 deg. C., followed 
by steaming (to remove the spent acid) and a mild 
alkaline cook, a pulp may be produced from aspen 
wood having a viscosity which approaches that of 
cotton. It remains to be seen whether this method 


and that suggested by Klauditz will produce a cellu- 
lose with the same high degree of polymerization 
from softwoods. 

When this study was undertaken, no method was 
available for a satisfactory direct fractionation of 


cellulose (or holocellulose). The methods then 
known—the use of alkali of different concentrations 
or at various temperatures (12), cuprammonium 
hydroxide (13), quaternary ammonium bases (14) 
used in various modifications, or strong phosphoric 
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acid of varying concentrations (15)—are satisfactory 
only if the cellulose to be investigated is of a rather 
low average degree of polymerization; otherwise, 
they do not permit a sufficiently complete separation 
(3, 16). The recently published method of Straus 
and Levy (17), which uses copper ethylene diamine 
as a solvent and dilute sulphuric acid as a precipitant, 
seems to offer greater possibilities. 

For the above reasons, earlier investigators re- 
sorted to indirect methods—i.e., those in which the 
cellulosic material is converted into a derivative which 
may be dissolved in an organic liquid and from which 
the derivative may be fractionated by fractional solu- 
tion or fractional precipitation. The essential pre- 
requisite for the use of such methods is that the cellu- 
lose is not degraded while it is being converted into 
the derivative. This postulation seems to be best 
fulfilled by converting the cellulose into its nitrate 
and, indeed, most investigators have used this method 
in combination either with fractional precipitation or 
with fractional solution. In the present study, the 
nitration method in combination with fractional solu- 
tion was employed, following the procedure of Dol- 
metsch and Reinecke (18). 

The various steps carried out in the present inves- 
tigation may be listed as follows: 

1. The preparation of the total carbohydrate frac- 
tion (holocellulose) from sprucewood. 

2. The preparation of sulphite, sulphate, and soda 
pulps from the same lot of wood. 

3. The bleaching of the three types of pulp. 

4, The determination of the average degree of poly- 
merization (and other characteristics) of the holo- 
cellulose and the pulps. 

5. The conversion of the holocellulose and the 
pulps into nitrates under standardized conditions. 

6. The fractionation of the nitrates. 

_. 7, The determination of the degree of polymeriza- 
tion of the various fractions. 


Materials and Procedures 
Raw MATERIAL 


The wood used consisted of two thoroughly aged 
black spruce logs. These logs were about 7 inches in 
diameter and contained about 80 growth rings. The 
moisture content was 18%. The logs were barked, 
cleaned, and chipped to a chip length of 3% inch. Sam- 
ples of the chips were retained for moisture deter- 
mination, the remainder being thoroughly blended 
and bagged preparatory to cooking. The contents of 
each bag were equivalent to one cooking charge. 
Samples were also taken from each log for the prep- 
aration of wood meal to be used for subsequent 
analysis and as the source of holocellulose. 


Cook1nG, BLowING, AND SCREENING 


The sulphite cook was made in a stainless-steel di- 
gester, and the alkaline cooks were made in an iron 
digester. Both digesters had a capacity of about 
5500 grams of moisture-free wood, and both were 
heated indirectly by means of a liquor circulation 
system. Each digester was connected by its blow line 
to a 4 by 4-foot blowpit. At the time of blowing, the 
blowpit was covered with a tight-fitting wooden cover 
and a vomit stack. A cloth-covered box was placed 
under the blowpit drainage line to catch fibers washed 
through the false bottom. 

With the blow valve remaining out, a pulp plug of 
known weight was placed in the entrance to the blow 
line at the bottom of the digester. The chips were 
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then poured in and tightly packed down. A per- 
forated plate was placed on the packed chips to pre- 
vent them from floating. The blow valve was bolted 
on, and the liquor was poured over the chips and 
diluted to the proper volume with water. Finally, the 
cover was bolted down and the liquor circulated by 
means of a small centrifugal pump driven by a small 
electric motor. Steam was admitted slowly to the 
heat exchanger. 

Cooking conditions were chosen so that pulps would 
be produced which possessed characteristics closely 
approximating those of standard commercial pulps of 
the same type. 


The cooking conditions for the sulphite cook were 
as follows: 


Moisture-free weight of chips, isis desccnaebenbes 
Liquor ratio, ml. of liquor/g. of moisture-free wood 
Combined sulphur dioxide, % 

Free sulphur dioxide, % 

Maximum temperature, °C. . 

Maximum pressure, pai. 

Relieved during the last 


MOT OP DOs oc nkccvcsscdicvoneces 


066 60.4 <0 sense edhe <cteecqevegewenaios 
hr. 


Time to 100° C., 
Time from 110° C. tc maximum, hr..... 
Time at maximum, hr. 


The following conditions were employed for the 
alkaline cooks : 


Moisture-free weight of chips, g 
Liquor ratio, g. of total water/g. of moisture-free 


w 

Active alkali (as NaOH), % 

Sulphidity, % 

Maximum temperature,’ °C. 

Time to maximum temperature, hr. 

Time at maximum temperature, hr..... 

I, DO vanpecedide sc bbnedeskddness 


Soda Kraft 


At the end of the cook, the motor and steam were 
shut off and the relief valve opened wide until the 
digester pressure was reduced to the blowing pres- 
sure. The blow valve was then quickly opened, thus 
allowing the pulp to be blown into the blowpit. After 
the spent liquor had drained from the blowpit, the 
valve was closed and the pit filled with hot water. A 
motor-driven stirrer was lowered into the blowpit, 
and the pulp was stirred for 10 minutes; it was then 
allowed to drain, the cloth-covered box being placed 
under the drainage outlet. The first wash was fol- 
lowed by two subsequent washes, each with a stirring 
period of 5 minutes. After the third wash, the water 
draining from the pulp was quite clear. 

Fibers caught in the cloth-covered box at the blow- 
pit exit line were dried and weighed as fines. The 
remainder of the pulp was transferred by hand from 
the blowpit to a screen, which was equipped with 10- 
cut screen plates. The screening operation was con- 
tinued until nothing remained on the screen but 
shives, which were collected, dried, and weighed sep- 
arately as screenings. 


The screened pulp was pressed by hand in a small 
screw press. The pressed pulp was then broken up 
by hand and thoroughly mixed. The mixed pulp 
was transferred to a tared container, moisture sam- 
ples being taken frequently during this operation for 
duplicate tests (oven drying to constant weight at 
105° C.). In addition, the permanganate number 
was determined according to a method essentially the 
same as TAPPI Standard T 214 m-37. 


BLEACHING 


The unbleached pulp was bleached in a three-stage 
process, consisting of a chlorine water bleach, alka- 
line extraction, and a final hypochlorite bleach. 

In the first stage, 800 grams of unbleached (moist- 
ure-free) pulp were treated with chlorine water con- 
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taining a quantity of available chlorine (expressed as 
percentage of chlorine) equal to 25% of the perman- 
ganate number value. The consistency was 3.5% 
and the temperature 75-85° F. The pulp was stirred 
by hand until’ the chlorine was near exhaustion, as 
determined by starch-iodide paper. After exhaustion 
of the chlorine, the pulp was thoroughly washed with 
cold water and pressed by hand in the screw press. 

Semibleached pulp from the first stage was given 
an ©xtraction with sodium hydroxide solution equiv- 
alent to 1% on the moisture-free pulp, at a consist- 
ency of 12.5% and a temperature of 95-100° F. 
After the caustic soda solution was thoroughly mixed 
with the pulp, the mass was pressed down and 
steeped for 1 hour. Following this extraction, the 
pulp was washed with hot water and pressed to about 
25% moisture free: 

In the final stage, the bleach requirement (as de- 
termined on the chlorinated and extracted pulp) was 
added in the form of a calcium hypochlorite solution 
at 5% consistency and 95-100° F. The pulp was kept 
alkaline to phenolphthalein by adding dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution. The mixture was stirred at 15- 
minute intervals until only a faint color was shown 
with starch-iodide paper. The pulp was then thor- 
oughly washed, and sufficient pulp was removed for 
brightness sheets. The remainder of the pulp was 
pressed as dry as possible, broken up into small 
pieces, and stored in airtight containers for future 
use. All pulps were bleached to a brightness of about 
82%. Brightness sheets were made on the British 
sheet machine, and brightness values were determined 
with the General Electric reflection meter. 


DETERMINATION OF BLEACHING Loss 

Ten grams of unbleached pulp were bleached in 
beakers and washed on a fritted glass funnel, using 
exactly the same conditions as were employed for 
bleaching the 800-gram sample. In this manner, all 
losses of pulp were prevented except those resulting 
from chemical action. After the final stage, the pulp 
was thoroughly washed and dried to constant weight 
at 105° C. to determine the yield. 

BEATER EVALUATION OF PULP 

Beater runs were made on both bleached and un- 
bleached pulps according to accepted standards. Hand- 
sheets were prepared on the British sheet mold ac- 
cording to TAPPI Standard T 205 m-36, Simul- 
taneously with each set of handsheets, a freeness test 
was made on the Schopper apparatus, using a 2-gram 
sample diluted to 1 liter. 

All handsheets were seasoned in the humidity 
room for at least 6 hours before being tested. In 
each case, five sheets for each beating interval were 
tested according to accepted standards for the follow- 
ing characteristics: basis weight, bursting strength, 
tearing resistance, folding endurance (M.I.T.), and 
tensile strength. 


PREPARATION OF Woop MEAL For ANALYSIS AND 
FOR HOLOCELLULOSE 

Sawdust was prepared from the sprucewood sam- 
ples saved from the black spruce logs. This was 
screened through a series of wire screens of 10, 20, 
40, 60, and 80-mesh size. Shaking was accomplished 
by means of a mechanical shaker, each batch of saw- 
dust being shaken for 15 minutes. The fraction 
which passed the 40-mesh and was retained on the 
60-mesh screen, as well as that which passed the 60- 
mesh and was retained on the 80-mesh screen, was 
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kept. These fractions will hereafter be referred to 
as 40-60 mesh wood and 60-80 mesh wood, respec- 
tively. 

The two fractions of wood meal were extracted 
thoroughly with alcohol-benzene, alcohol, and hot 
water in succession. The extracted material was then 
thoroughly washed with water, dried in the air, and 
stored for future use. 


PREPARATION OF HOLOCELLULOSE 

Holocellulose was prepared essentially according to 
the method of Van Beckum and Ritter (6). The 
holocellulose residue was thoroughly washed suc- 
cessively with water, alcohol, and ether, and was dried 
at 60° C. in a vacuum oven. A sample of this ma- 
terial was dried at 105° C. to determine the moisture- 
free yield from the wood. 

Other tests such as lignin, pentosan, TAPPI vis- 
cosity, etc. were made by accepted methods; details 
are given, where necessary, in the following sections. 
NITRATION 

The nitration procedure was based on the phos- 
phoric acid method developed by Berl and Rueff (19) 
and modified by Dolmetsch and Reinecke (18). 

The nitrating acid had the following composition: 

100 parts by weight cf 83% phosphoric acid (d. 1.70) 

114 parts by weight of phosphorus pentoxide 

140 parts by weight of fuming nitric acid (d. 1.52) 

To prepare this acid, the phosphoric and _ nitric 
acids were mixed in a 500-ml. glass-stoppered bottle, 
and the phosphorus pentoxide added in small amounts 
(about 10 grams). After each addition the bottle 
was clamped on an International shaker (No. 2) un- 
til the phosphorus pentoxide went into solution ; com- 
plete solution of the total amount of phosphorus pen- 
toxide required about 2 days. The pentoxide would 
not dissolve when added in one portion but merely 
formed a hard mass. Once prepared, the acid mix- 
ture was stored in a glass-stoppered bottle. 

One hundred milliliters of the nitrating acid were 
placed in a 250-ml. glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer flask, 
and 1 gram (moisture-free basis) of the air-dried 
sample was thoroughly broken up and added _in small 
portions, with stirring. The nitrating acid was 
brought to a temperature of 20° C. before the sample 
was added. 

After the mixture had reacted for 1 hour at 20° 
C., the nitrated sample was filtered on a 1G1 Jena 
fritted glass crucible by suction and then immediate- 
ly immersed in 1 liter of cold distilled water. (After 
about 5 minutes, the sample was again filtered, im- 
mersed in 500 ml. of 2% sodium carbonate solution, 
and stirred for.15 minutes in a malted milk mixer. 
The sample was again filtered and washed over a 
period of several days, being successively immersed 
in fresh batches of cold distilled water. 

Following the last washing, the nitrate was sucked 
as dry as possible, after which it was dried completely 
in a vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride or phos- 
phorus pentoxide. It was then ready for fractionation, 
which was begun immediately after the nitrate was 
dry. 

FRACTIONATION OF CELLULOSE NITRATE 

Fractionation was carried out by the fractional 
solution method developed by Dolmetsch and Rein- 
ecke (18), using ethyl acetate and absolute ethyl al- 
cohol in various proportions as the solvent mixtures. 
The contents of the various solvent mixtures were as 
follows : 
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Ethyl Alcohol Ethyl Acetate 
Parts Parts 
by Volume 


Solvent Mixture 


A weighed portion of 0.5 gram of dry nitrocellulose 
was covered with 50 ml. of the first solvent mixture 
in a stoppered Erlenmeyer flask of 125-ml. capacity. 
The suspension was shaken rather vigorously on the 
International shaker for 1 hour at room temperature. 
In the case of high-poylmer nitrocellulose, the shaking 
period was increased. 

‘At the end of the dissolving period, the residue was 
filtered on a Jena 1G1 crucible, washed with some of 
the same solvent mixture, and finally rinsed with ab- 
solute alcohol to reduce the swelling. Because the 
residue still retained its original fibrous form, it was 
again loosened up, dried in a weighed crucible in a 
warm air stream from a hair drier, and then dried to 
constant weight in a vacuum desiccator. The loss in 
weight represents the amount of the first fraction. 

The second solvent mixture was next added to the 
residue, and the procedure was repeated until the 
fractionation was complete. There seemed to be a 
critical point beyond which the fractionation could 
not be carried. At that point, the residue swelled so 
greatly that it could not be filtered, and it was neces- 
sary to stop the fractionation with that solvent mix- 
ture having a solvent power just below this critical 
mixture, After removal of the lower fractions, fil- 
tration was very rapid, but, as the ethyl acetate con- 
tent was increased, it became slower because of the 
increased swelling of the residue. A trial sample 
was fractionated to determine how far the fractiona- 
tion could be carried before the swelling became too 
great for filtration. 

In the case of the medium-polymer fractions, dis- 
persion of the soluble portion took place rather rapid- 
ly; furthermore, no significant further loss in weight 
took place on longer standing. Thus, medium-molec- 
ular weight samples (such as bleached pulps) could 
be completely fractionated by using dissolving periods 
of 1 hour for the removal of each fraction. Indeed, 
the amount of material going into solution by repeated 
extraction with the same solvent mixture was so small 
that it could be disregarded. 

In the case of the high-polymer preparations, the 
solution equilibrium was reached more slowly. This 
was found to be true of the nitrates prepared from 
holocellulose and from the unbleached sulphite and 
sulphate pulps. For these materials, dispersion of 
the soluble portion was complete in about 2 hours, 
and there was very little additional loss in weight 
after this time. However, in the case of this high- 
polymer material, a second extraction with the same 
solvent mixture resulted in further considerable loss 
in weight, whereas loss on a third extraction proved 
negligible. Because the degree of polymerization of 
the nitrocellulose extracted by two successive extrac- 
tions with the same solvent mixture was found to be 
approximately identical, the two extracts were com- 
bined to form one fraction. 

It was found convenient in many cases to leave 
the solvent mixture in contact with the sample over- 
night, although there was no particular advantage in 
employing this long period of extraction. For the 
second extraction with the same solvent mixture, a 
period of only about 2 hours was allowed. 
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Parallel experiments were run in which 100 ml. 
of solvent mixture were used instead of 50 ml. The 
results were the same, which indicated that 50 ml. 
were sufficient for the complete dispersion of the 
soluble portion of the nitrate. 

The extracts were collected in a suction flask and 
transferred to a 400-ml. beaker. To this were added 
slowly, with constant stirring, 200 ml. of a 50% 
alcohol-water mixture. This precipitated the nitro- 
cellulose quantitatively in a loose flocculent form. 
After the ethyl acetate had been evaporated on a 
hot water bath, the flocculent precipitate was filtered 
on a 1G3 Jena crucible and dried to constant weight 
in a vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride. The 
actual moisture-free weight of each solid residue was 
determined by drying it in the oven at 105° C. 


DEGREE OF POLYMERIZATION OF FRACTIONS 


The degree of polymerization of the unfraction- 
ated nitrates and of the individual fractions—i.e., the 
precipitates from the solutions in the alcohol-ethyl 
acetate mixtures—was determined by dissolving the 
various nitrates in acetone and determining their 
specific viscosities according to the method of Staud- 
inger and Mohr (20). The constant level modified 
Ostwald pipet, as described by Heuser and Green 
(21), was used as a viscometer. The viscosity data 
were converted into degrees of polymerization by 
using the Staudinger equation : 


D.P. = nap/Kmc, 
D.P. = degree of polymerization, 


Nep = specific viscosity, 
c= concentration in grams per liter, and 
Km=11 X 10 


Nep = He — 1 = ne/No —1, 
nr = relative viscosity, 
ne = viscosity of pure solvent (acetone), and 
ns = viscosity of solution (cellulose nitrate in acetone). 


“In view of the fact that Staudinger and coworkers make no distinc- 
tion between Km constants of cellulose and of noncellulosic carbo- 
drates, it was th me rmissible to use the cellulose nitrate value 
Km (11 x 10-*) for the nitrates of the total carbohydrate fraction 
(holocellulose). 


where: 


where: 


Thus, the value for 7 is obtained by determining 
the time of outflow for the viscometer when using 
pure acetone and , when using an acetone solution 
of cellulose nitrate, because outflow time is propor- 
tional to viscosity. For the viscosity determination, 
a sample was chosen of sufficient weight to give a 
specific viscosity of about 0.1 to 0.15. This sample 
was dissolved in c. Pp. acetone, the outflow time deter- 
mined and, from this, the degree of polymeriza- 
tion was calculated from the above equation. 

Three different outflow viscometers of the same 
construction were used. These viscometers gave 
identical results for specific viscosity, although their 
outflow times different greatly. The outflow times of 
these tubes for pure acetone were determined fre- 
quently throughout the period of this work, and it was 
found that they did not very if the tubes were clean. 


Pulp Data 


The results of the various cooks described earlier 
are given in Table I. 


TABLE I—RESULTS OF SULPHITE, KRAFT, AND SODA 
COOKS 


— Kraft Soda 
Screened yield on basis cf wood, *- 45.7 43.6 41.3 
Unscreened yield, % o. ee 44.7 45.3 
Screenings on unscreened pulp, % . 2.6 8.9 
Permanganate number \ 21.1 25.8 


The yields and permanganate numbers seem to be 
fairly representative of those found in commercial 


practice, the kraft pulp being cooked to a bleachable 
product. 
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The results of bleaching these three pulps are tabu- 
lated in Table IT. 


TABLE II.—RESULTS OF BLEACHING 


Sulphite Kraft 
Moisture-free weight 


pulp, g. 
Av. chlorine consumed in Ist stage, % 
Av. chlorine consumed in 2nd stage, % 5 
Total chlorine consumed, % 3.95 10.25 
Yield in bleaching, % . 96.0 
Overall yield of bleached pulp on basis 

of moisture-free wood, .. 44, 41.8 
Overall yield of bleached pulp on basis 

of extractive-free wood, % 46 44.0 
Brightness, % 82.9 


Beater evaluations were made on both the un- 
bleached and bleached pulps. The results are tabu- 
lated in Tables III and IV. 


TABLE III.—BEATER Aeon OF UNBLEACHED 


a so Basis Bursting 


Weight Strength Fold Tensile Tear 
Ib. % M.I.T. 1tb./15mm. Factor 
Sulphite 
128 820 
155 2030 
145 2817 


1.07 
1.00 


TABLE IV.—BEATER EVALUATION OF BLEACHED PULPS 
Freeness Basis Bursting 
Ss. Weight Strength Fold Tensile Tear 
cc. Ib. % M.1.T. .1b./15mm. Factor 
Sulphite 


463 


14.7 
20.4 
23.1 
23.1 


RBVenoe 
RESON 
ADesvs 


6.5 0.93 
19.1 0.71 
17.9 0.69 

From the above results, it may be seen that the 
pulps prepared possess characteristics which are 
fairly typical of commercial pulps. 

Of the unbleached pulps, the kraft (although cooked 
to a bleachable product) has by far the highest 
strength properties according to all the tests ap- 
plied. The soda pulp has higher strength properties 
than the sulphite pulp, except for the fold. 

In the case of the bleached pulps, the kraft and 
sulphite pulps do not differ greatly. The kraft pulp 
has greater bursting strength, but the sulphite pulp 
has greater tensile and folding strengths; the tear- 
ing strength is about the same for the two pulps. The 
strength properties of the bleached soda pulp are 
definitely lower than those of the sulphite and kraft 
pulps. 

CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF PULPS 


The chemical properties of the various unbleached 
and bleached pulps are shown in Table V. 


TABLE V.—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF PULPS 


TAPPI 
Sample Viscosity 

Extractive-free wood Lane 5 8.0 
Unbleached sulphite J 4.56 
Unbleached kraft c . 8.67 
Unbleached soda id 5.64 
Bleached sul a 4.50 
Bleached kraf ie p baa 8.38 
. ‘Ss 5.67 


Lignin Pentosans 
% 
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It is ordinarily assumed that the viscosity corre- 
lates to some extent with the strength properties of 
pulps; therefore, it would be expected that the un- 
bleached kraft pulp would have a considerably higher 
viscosity than any of the other pulps. However, as 
will be seen from the above results, this is not the 
case, as the unbleached sulphite pulp has a much 
higher (TAPPI) viscosity than the kraft pulp. The 
unbleached soda pulp has an extremely low viscosity 
as compared with that of the unbleached sulphite; 
however, its strength properties are higher, except for 
the fold. In the case of the bleached pulps, the vis- 
cosity of the sulphite pulp is considerably higher than 
that of the kraft pulp, although the strength prop- 
erties are not so very different for the two pulps. 


The lack of direct relationship between the vis- 
cosities and the physical strength properties of pulp 
prepared according to different methods has _fre- 
quently been observed. It is possible that such in- 
fluences are exerted by the noncellulosic carbohydrate 
content of the pulps, these substances having a much 
shorter average chain length than even substantially 
degraded cellulose. As is seen from Table V, the un- 
bleached kraft pulp contained almost twice as much 
pentosan material as the unbleached sulphite pulp 
and the unbleached soda pulp contained a greater per- 
centage than the sulphite pulp. Because the amount 
of pentosans removed during the bleaching process 
was almost negligible, this influence was carried 
through to the bleached pulps. However, the bleach- 
ing process is accompanied by considerable degrada- 
tion of the cellulose constituent. It would thus appear 
that the higher pentosan content could be responsible 
for the higher physical strength properties of the un- 
bleached kraft and the unbleached soda pulp. 


If the lignin contents of the unbleached pulps 
(Table V) are compared with the losses during 
bleaching (Table II), it is apparent that the bleach- 
ing losses were due almost entirely to the removal of 
lignin. In the case of the alkaline pulps, less than 1% 
of the carbohydrate material was lost during bleach- 
ing, whereas in the case of the sulphite pulp, this loss 
was slightly over 2%. This small loss of carbohy- 
drate material probably took place during the alkaline 
extraction between the two stages of bleaching. A 
greater loss in the bleaching of the sulphite than in 
that of the alkaline pulps was to be expected because, 
with the latter, much of the alkaline-soluble material 
is removed during the cooking process. 


ISOLATION OF CARBOHYDRATES FROM Woop 


In the method of Van Beckum and Ritter, the wood 
meal is subjected to the action of chlorine gas and 
the chlorinated lignin is removed after each chlorina- 
tion by extraction with a hot solution of ethanolamine 
in alcohol. In the present investigation, it was found 
that, after ten chlorinations, almost all the lignin had 
been removed from the spruce meal used. . The lignin 
content of the latter was 27.3%, and the yield of 
holocellulose amounted to 73.2%. 

In view of the fact that the object of the present 
study was to isolate the total carbohydrate fraction 
from the wood with as little degradaton as possible, 
it was necessary to determine the number of chlori- 
nations required for a limited removal of the lignin 
—i.e., to the point where subsequent nitration and 
fractionation might be carried out without difficulty. 
It could also be expected that a small quantity of 
lignin remaining in the holocelluose would affect the 
viscosity results only slightly. 
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Accordingly, a series of holocellulose prepara- 
tions were made, the number of chlorinations for 
each successive preparation being increased until 
complete removal of the lignin was obtained. The 
lignin content of each sample was determined by the 
sulphuric acid method, and the TAPPI viscosity was 
chosen as a guide. However, because it was ob- 
served that the preparations, even if almost freed of 
lignin, were partly insoluble in the cuprammonium 
hydroxide solution, the TAPPI method was some- 
what modified. By using a separate dissolving bulb, 
as originally suggested by Doring (22), it was pos- 
sible to determine the carbohydrate concentration of 
the cuprammonium solution and thus to relate the vis- 
cosity, determined in the clear solution after centri- 
fuging, to the proper concentration. Details of the 
procedure were as follows: 


The dissolving bulb consisted of a centrifuge tube, 
fitted with a rubber stopper through which two capil- 
lary tubes were inserted. The tube contained a num- 
ber of pieces of copper wire, which served for me- 
chanical agitation as well as for eliminating the oxy- 
gen from the solution. After weighing the sample in 
the tube, the latter was alternately evacuated and 
flushed with purified nitrogen four times, after which 
the cuprammonium solution was run in from a buret. 
The capillaries were tightly closed by means of screw 
clamps, and the tube and contents were shaken for 1 
hour on an International bottle shaker. The tube was 
then centrifuged at 1500 r.p.m. for 5 minutes and 
cooled to 20° C. in a constant temperature bath; the 
clear solution was decanted into viscosity tubes, and 
the viscosity determined in the usual TAPPI man- 
ner. 


The results obtained by this method were found to 
check exactly with those obtained by the standard 
TAPPI method, when tests were run on pulps which 
were completely soluble in cuprammonium solution. 
The pulps were dissolved after about 5 minutes of 
shaking. 

To facilitate the dissolving of the holocellulose 
preparations, a rather low concentration (0.5%) was 
used—i.e., a quantity of the holocellulose prepara- 
tion was weighed into the dissolving bulb sufficient to 
give a 0.5% solution, had the entire material gone into 
solution. 


The concentration of the carbyhydrates in the cu- 
prammonium solution was determined as follows: 


Ten milliliters of the clear solution were pipetted 
into a 250-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. About 25 ml. of 
water were added, and the solution was boiled gently 
until most of the ammonia was driven off. After an 
excess of 2 N sulphuric acid had been added, the so- 
lution was boiled again to displace the nitrous acid. 
Ten milliliters of N potassium dichromate and 35 ml. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid were added, and the 
solution was refluxed for 15 minutes. After cooling, 
it was diluted to about 200 ml. and titrated with fer- 
rous ammonium sulphate solution, using phenan- 
throlin indicator (Cerox). A blank determination 
was made on the cuprammonium solution. The dif- 
ference in the ferrous ammonium sulphate used for 
the blank and that used by the sample represented 
the amount of dichromate employed to oxidize the 
carbohydrates. These values were converted into 
grams of carbohydrate material. Although this 
method was not ideal, it seemed sufficiently accurate 
for the present work. 

The results are shown in Table VI. Two wood 
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meal samples were used, a 40-60 and a 60-80 mesh 
material. 


TABLE VI.—VISCOSITIES OF HOLOCELLULOSE 
PREP feed) 


ARA’ 
(Modified Method 


Concentration 
° 
Viscosity Carboh: 
(Modified Material 
Method), cp. in Cuam, % 


Moisture-free 
Number of be 


Lignin * 
Chlorinations % 


40-60 mesh 


*The lignin determinations are somewhat high because, as was 
brought out by a separate investigation, some ethanolamine was 
retained by the holocellulose preparation in spite of thorough washing 
(determined by estimation of the nitrogen content of the preparations). 
The ethanolamine seemed to be retained by both the lignin and the 
carbohydrate component, although it decreased as more and mcre 
lignin was removed. A sample of a lignin-free holocellulose was 
extracted with hot water and gave 0.21% nitrogen, corresponding 
to 0.92% ethanolamine. No interference of the ethanolamine cn the 
subsequent nitrations and fractionations was to be expected, because 
the ethanolamine is dissolved in the nitration bath and thus removed. 
In other cases, however, a correction of hclocellulose values might 
be considered, unless the ethanolamine retained can be removed by 
a modification of the washing procedure. 


** The apparent discrepancy is obviously due to a variation in the 
porosity cf the crucibles used for chlorinating the wood meal. 

The data show, first of all, that there was little dif- 
ference between the results obtained when using the 
40-60 and the 60-80 mesh wood meal. Furthermore, 
it is apparent that, as more lignin was removed, a 
greater proportion of the carbohydrate material dis- 
solved, thus resulting in a slightly higher viscosity. 
However, in the case of the sample of 60-80 mesh 
material (which had undergone 12 chlorinations and 
from which practically all the lignin had been re- 
moved), a slight degrading action had apparently 
taken place as shown by the lower viscosity. On the 
other hand, it would seem that little degradation oc- 
curs if the chlorination is repeated only to the -point 
where the holocellulose contains about 1% of lignin. 


. 
Hot-WaATER SOLUBILITY OF HOLOCELLULOSE 


It was found that part of the holocellulose was sol- 
uble in hot water. Several samples were extracted 
with hot water on a boiling water bath for 1 hour. 
Among those samples was one which had been pre- 
pared by the use of chlorine water instead of chlorine 
gas. This material had suffered greater degradation 
than the other preparations. Consistencies of 1% 
were used for the extraction, with the following re- 
sults : 

TABLE VII. 


Lignin by Water-soluble 
Difference, Material, (TAPPI)* 
Sample % cp. 
12 chlorinations s 8.6 63.8 
8 chlorinations 2. 7.4 65.0 
Prepared with chlorine 


Viscosity 


10.2 43.1 

* These viscosities were determined with standard cuprammonium 
solution and are thus the standard TAPPI viscosities. 

It is seen from these figures that the low-viscosity 
holocellulose contained more water-soluble carbo- 
hydrates than did the high-viscosity products. Al- 
though this result seems to indicate that chlorine 
water causes considerably more degradation than 
chlorine gas, the partial water solubility of the other 
two preparations need not be a result of degradation 
but could be explained by the presence of originally 
short-chain material. Indeed, a certain amount of 
noncellulosic carbohydrate material may be extracted 
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from the wood with hot water. This amount may in- 
crease during the chlorine treatment, because possible 
linkages between the noncellulosic carbohydrates and 
the lignin would be destroyed under these conditions. 
The nature of the water-soluble portion of these and 
other holocellulose preparations is being further in- 
vestigated. To eliminate complications, the holocel- 
luloses used for nitration (and subsequent fraction- 
. ation) were extracted with hot water. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE USE oF SoprIuM CHLORITE 


It has been claimed frequently that chlorine dioxide 
in the presence of pyridine or other similar bases rep- 
resents a means for isolating carbohydrates from 
wood with less degradation than with chlorine gas. 
The recent use of aqueous sodium chlorite solution 
as a delignifying agent for unbleached pulps (23) sug- 
gested that this agent might be substituted for chlorine 
dioxide for the isolation of the carbohydrate material 
from wood, because the removal of lignin is actually 
brought about by chlorine dioxide which is released 
from the chlorite. It was thus hoped to verify the 
claims made for chlorine dioxide and, at the same 
time, to shorten and simplify the original rather long 
and tedious method. 

The conditions for the first series of runs were as 
follows: Two grams (moisture-free basis) of 40-60 
mesh sprucewood meal were suspended in 200 ml. 
of sodium chlorite, containing 4 grams of sodium 
chlorite or 200% of sodium chlorite on the basis of 
the wood. The mixture was put in a 250-ml. Erlen- 
meyer flask, with a small beaker inverted over the 
flask, and was heated to 75-85° C. in an oyen. Dupli- 
cate samples were kept at this temperature for vari- 
able periods of time, being shaken at frequent inter- 
vals, 

After the desired reaction time had elapsed, the 
flask was removed from the oven; the contents were 
filtered on a tared 1G1 Jena crucible and washed with 
about 700 ml. of distilled water. The residue was 
washed twice with alcohol, twice with ether, and then 
dried at 60°C. A moisture sample was dried at 
105° C. to determine the actual moisturé-free yield 
of the residue. The lignin content was estimated by 
difference. The viscosity was determined by the 
TAPPI method and also by the modified method 
described above, using 0.5% concentration of carbo- 
hydrates. 

The results of the first series of tests are tabulated 
in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. eee OF 40-60 BESh WOOD MEAL 
WITH 200% SODIUM CHLORITE 
Viscosity 
(Modified 
Viscosity Methcd) 


apes 
(TAPPI)* 0.5% Solution 


Time of Moisture-free 
Reaction, Yield, 
hr. Yo 
1.5 99.0 
3.5 76.6 3s 20. 
4.5 63.6 6 16.0 
5.5 50.5 J 14.2 
Extract-free wocd meal J we 
Chlorine-holocellulose —_ 90.0 
* The composition of the cuprammonium hydroxide used for this 
determination differed somewhat from that recommended by TAPPI. 
The use of this solution resulted in higher viscosities; a viscosity 
of 90 corresponds to a standard TAPPI viscosity of 63. 5. 


The yields and viscosity values show that all sam- 
ples suffered severe degradation in comparison with 


TABLE IX.—TREATMENT OF 40-60 MESH WOOD MEAL 
WITH 100% SODIUM CHLORITE 


cp. 
Insoluble in Cuam 
20.6 


Viscosity 


Time of Moisture-free 
vi (TAPPI)* 


Reaction, Yield, 
% 

97.7 5. 

82.5 1. s 

74.8 2s 35.8 

64.5 0. 31.4 


. See footnote to Table VIII. 
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Apparent 
Lignin, 


cp. 
Not soluble in Cuam 


that caused by the standard chlorine treatment. 

These results were not improved when the amount 
of sodium chlorite was reduced from 200 to 100% 
(on the basis of the moisture-free wood), as shown 
in Table IX. 

Another series was run in which sufficient acetic 
acid was added to the sodium chlorite solution to 
bring the pH to about 4.5-5.5. Other conditions were 
the same as for the tests tabulated in Table IX. The 
results are given in Table X. 

TABLE X.—EFFECT OF ADDING ACETIC ACID TO SODIUM 
CHLORITE 


Time of Moisture-free 
Reaction, Yield, 
hr. % 


Visccsity 


Apparent } 
(TAPPI)* 


Lignin, 


2 b 1 
2.5 . 1 
3 

3.5 

4 


*See footnote to Table VIII. 


Although the degradation was not nearly so severe 
as when the same quantity of sodium chlorite was 
used alone, it was still considerable when the lignin 
content dropped below about 11.0%. Moreover, it is 
significant that, even when the lignin content was as 
high as 13.6%, the material had become completely 
soluble in cuprammonium solution in contrast to the 
chlorine holocelluloses which were partly insoluble, 
OK though their lignin content was not higher than 
1-2%. 

The fact that Jayme and Mo (23) succeeded in 
converting an unbleached sulphate pulp of about 15% 
lignin content into a bleached product of good bright- 
ness and with the relatively high D.P. of about 1150 
(determined on the nitrate in acetone) is probably 
a result of the loose structure of the unbleached pulp 
in contrast to the denser wood material. No doubt 
the former is much more readily accessible to delig- 
nifying agents than the latter, which makes possible 
the use of this agent in relatively low concentrations. 
That the higher concentrations required in the pres- 
ent investigation to remove the lignin from the denser 
material are detrimental to cellulose, if unprotected 
by lignin, is evident from the fact that the viscosity 
of cotton linters of 19.2 centipoises, on treatment with 
aqueous sodium chlorite under conditions which pro- 
duced the results shown in Table X, dropped to as 
low a value as 5.1. In contrast, even strong chlorine 
water applied to a sample of the same wood meal, 
under conditions similar to those used in one of the 
experiments for the preparation of holocellulose, 
caused the viscosity to drop only slightly—i.e., to 18.8. 
Hence, it was concluded that chlorine, particularly if 
used as chlorine gas, deserved preference over sodium 
chlorite. 

In a more recent publication, an abstract of which 
became available only after the present study had 
been completed, Jayme (24) has described a method 
by which it seems to be possible to isolate lignin-free 
carbohydrate fractions from beech and sprucewood 
of as high a D.P. as 1300 and 1700, respectively, by 
combining a sodium chlorite treatment with an al- 
kaline pre- and aftertreatment. The alkaline pre- 
treatment loosens the dense structure of the wood so 
that the percentage of sodium chlorite on the wood 
may be relatively low. The aftertreatment with al- 
kali removes the lignin which remains after the so- 
dium chlorite treatment and, no doubt, part of the 
noncellulosic carbohydrates and likewise short-chain 
cellulosic material. As a result, the D.P. of the lignin- 
free holocellulose increases. 
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NITRATION AND FRACTIONATION 


The reproducibility of the results, as well as the 
extent to which the degree of polymerization of the 
unfractionated nitrate agreed with the average cal- 
culated from the degrees of polymerization of the 
fractions, was established by using the preparations 
from the bleached sulphite pulp. The results are 
shown in Table XI. 


TABLE XI.—FRACTIONATION OF BLEACHED SULPHITE 
PULP NITRATE 


Percentage of Total 


Fraction b c Average a b c 


19.73 18.85 17.70 90 171 150 
4.67 5.54 5.86 456 460 428 
13.40 5 12.75 852 890 823 
9.04 R 8.30 833 955 900 
23.40 ° 18.70 1075 1515 1370 
29.76 . 37.05 1073 1730 1730 


100.36 

Average D.P. of unfractionated nitrate—1190 
Calculation of average D.P. from fractions: 
0.1770 x 137 

. 0.0586 x 448 

- 0.1275 x 855 

- 0.0830 x 896 

0.1875 x 1320 

0.3705 x 1730 


Total 1125 


D.P. of Fractions 


Average 


HUM 


A comparison of the values listed under a, b, and 
c, shows that the results could be reproduced satis- 
factorily. Likewise, the D.P. of the unfractionated 


nitrate agrees well with the calculated average value. 


FRACTIONATION OF HOLOCELLULOSE NITRATE 
The yields and characteristics of the two holo- 
cellulose preparations used are given in Table XII. 
In determining the degree of polymerization of the 
holocellulose nitrates, it was found that they were 


not completely soluble in acetone after being stirred 
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TABLE XII.—YIELDS AND SROreRtTS. OF HOLOCEL- 
LULOSE AND ITS NITRAT 


40-60 mesh 60-80 mesh 


Yield of holocellulose from wocd, % 5 : 
Yield on hot-water extraction, % 92.6 
Overall yield of holocellulose’ after hot-water 

extraction, % 

Lignin in palsoeButeee, % 

Viscosity (TAPPI), cp. 

Yield cf holocellulose nitrate, % : 

for several hours and standing overnight. When the 
time was extended to several days of standing, a 
somewhat larger quantity went into solution but 
the degree of polymerization dropped. The same 
sensitivity to longer standing in acetone was observed 
with the pulp nitrates which, however, dissolved 
completely after a short time of contact with the 
acetone. Because the holocelluloses were not com- 
pletely soluble in other solvents, a compromise had to 
be made. As a result, the D.P. of the unfractionated 
nitrate refers to the acetone-soluble portion, and the 
assumption was made that the insoluble portion had 
at least as high an average D.P. as the soluble portion. 
On fractionation, the insoluble portion remained. with 
the “unfractionable residue.” This residue represents 
the material which was no longer soluble in the alco- 
hol-ethyl acetate solvent mixtures. Its separation was 
also limited by its swelling behavior. It was dis- 
solved in acetone, and the D.P. of the residue is that 
of the acetone-soluble portion. 

It was found that the fractionation of the holo- 
cellulose preparations was best accomplished by using 
the solvent mixtures I, IV, and VI. The results are 
shown in Table XIII. The weight of the fractions is 
given both in percentage. of the holocellulose and in 
percentage of the extractive-free wood. The results 
given in Table XIII and also in Tables XV-XX and 
XXII are the average of duplicate determinations. 
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TABLE XIII.—FRACTIONATION OF HOLOCELLULOSE 
NITRATES 
40-60 mesh 


Holocellulose 
Holocellulose Dissolved 
issolved Percentage 
Solvent Percentage of Extractive- 
Mixture of Total free Wood D.P 
a’ ptbbundesaness 20.18 13.90 84 
ail! sis cide Khanbae 47 5.15 455 
Wik chees<tenteise 6.34 4.37 1433 
Unfractionable residue. 66.01 45.48 2020 
Total 68.90 
Average D.P. of unfracticnated nitrate—1450 
Average D.P. calculated from fractions—1477 
60-80 mesh 
Eiebetsnsiee kee 26.87 18.34 90 
| RR ae 4.83 3.30 564 
Fania Ah oom 5.97 4.06 1059 
Unfractionable residue. 62.33 42.50 2105 
Total 68.20 


Average D.P. calculated from fractions—1430 


The fractionation results show that the two holo- 
cellulose preparations represented rather hetero- 
geneous material, consisting chiefly of portions of 
either a very low or a very high degree of poly- 
merization with only a small percentage in the inter- 
mediate range—i.e., 20-27% had a D.P. of 84-90, 
5-7% a D.P. of 455-564, about 6% a D.P. of 1059- 
1433, and the greater part (over 60%, corresponding 
to about 45% of the extractive-free wood) had a 
D.P. of 2000-2100. It is very probable that this larger 
part actually contained portions with a considerably 
higher D.P. than 2000. On the other hand, the 20- 
27% having a D.P. of 84-90 contained, no doubt, 
most of the short-chain noncellulosic carbohydrates. 
For the same reason, the presence of a considerable 
percentage of this very short chain material depresses 
the average D.P. of the holocellulose. In the present 
investigation, the noncellulosic carbohydrate portion 
in the holocelluloses was not quantitatively deter- 
mined; however, the results of a pentosan determi- 
nation showed that at least 10.6% of the (hot-water 
extracted) holocelluloses consisted of noncellulosic 
carbohydrates. 


The fractionation results of the holocellulose nitrate 
from the 40-60 mesh wood meal are represented in a 
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chain length distribution diagram (Fig. 1). By plot- 
ting the percentages of holocellulose dissolved in the 
solvent mixtures (based upon the weight of the ex- 
tractive-free wood) against the degree of polymeriza- 
tion, a step curve is obtained. This may be converted 
into a smooth curve by interpolation. 


FRACTIONATION OF THE NITRATED PULPS 


The chemical properties of the pulps, the yields on 
nitration, and the average degrees of polymerization 
of the nitrates from these pulps are given in Table 
XIV. 


TABLE XIV.—PROPERTIES OF PULPS AND OF THEIR 
NITRATES 


Yield on 
Lignin, Pentosans, Nitration, Average 
% % % D.P. 


Pulp 
Unbleached soda........... 6.25 5.64 177.2 1065 
Unbleached kraft...... ‘oo oe 8.67 178.2 1450 
Unbleached sulphite......... 1.60 4.56 177.9 1660 
Bleac Tes ok aps 9\s5 810% ewe 67 182.8 488 
Bleached kraft..........0:. ins 8.38 181.5 718 
Bleached sulphite........... ine 4.50 180.5 1260 


The lignin and pentosan contents of the pulps ap- 
pear to be in the range for commercial products. Of 
the three unbleached pulps, the soda pulp was the 
most and the sulphite pulp the least degraded. The 
high degree of polymerization of the sulphite pulp 
(about 240 units higher than that of the holocellulose) 
could possibly be explained by the decrease of the non- 
cellulosic carbohydrate content, as indicated by the 
drop in pentosan content (from 10.6 to 4.56), pro- 
vided no degradation occurred during cooking. This, 
however, is quite improbable, and the D.P. of 1660 
would appear to be too high. This probability is sup- 
ported by the fact that the average D.P. of the sul- 
phite pulp nitrate, as calculated from the D.P. of the 
individual fractions, is considerably lower (1418— 
see Table XV). Because the agreement between the 
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calculated and the determined average D.P. was 
found, in most cases, to be rather close, it may be con- 
cluded that the value of 1418 is more nearly correct 
than the value of 1660. On this basis, the average 
D.P. of the sulphate and the sulphite pulp would be 
practically the same. 


On bleaching, all three pulps are further degraded, 
the sulphite pulp to the smallest and the soda pulp to 
the greatest extent. 


The results of fractionation of the unbleached and 
bleached pulps are shown in Tables XV-XX and in 
Figs. 2-4, as well as in Figs. 6-8. The latter figures, 
including Fig. 5 for holocellulose, are differential 
weight distribution curves and were obtained by dif- 
ferentiating the smooth integral weight’ distribution 
curves (as shown in Figs. 2-4) point by point graph- 
ically and plotting the results against the degrees of 
polymerization [Mark (2)]. Obviously, these curves 
give a still better picture of the chain length distribu- 
tion than does the step method. 


The results of the fractionation data may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


A comparison of the chain length distribution of 
the unbleached pulps with that of the total carbohy- 
drate fraction in the wood (Table XIII) shows that 
the very short chain material had disappeared and 
the very long chain material had decreased. This may 
be interpreted to mean that, on cooking, the very short 
chain material was degraded further to a point where 
it dissolved in the cooking liquor and that, also, a 
substantial part of the long chain material had under- 
gone degradation. As a result, the material of me- 
dium chain length had increased. This equalization 


TABLE XV.—FRACTIONATION OF UNBLEACHED SUL- 
; PHITE NITRATE 


Percentage Percentage of 
‘ of Total Extractive-free 
Fraction Dissolved Wood D.P. 
Dr inesterensan dente 16.22 7.81 186 
DD Sia ds de cdeeac eae 6.40 3.08 
Sere as 11.04 5.33 1185 
ee are 10.52 5.07 1181 
in hile nae haan 11.86 5.71 1357 
$end esd dee undees 00 8.20 1750 
Unfractionable residue... 26.96 13.00 2255 
Total 48.20 


Average D.P. of unfractionated nitrate—1660 
Average D.P. calculated from fractions—1418 


TABLE XVI.—FRACTIONATION OF BLEACHED SULPHITE 
NITRATE 


Percentage Percentage of 

of Total Extractive-free 
Fraction Dissolved Wood D.P. 
eins ne bok dk bac 6a 14.71 6.80 125 
MP Gtswk yi iteaeenne 3.18 1.47 396 
Se S66 ‘habe caress 4.09 1.89 497 
A eS ee 6.92 3.21 606 
Cate etitrd bce és 22.12 10.24 1042 
abe eceesentceees 08 17.18 1725 
Unfractionable residue... 11.90 5.51 1867 

Total 46.30 


Average D.P. of unfractionated nitrate—1260 
Average D.P. calculated from fractions—1188 


TABLE XVII.—FRACTIONATION OF UNBLEACHED SODA 
NITRATE 


Percentage Percentage of 

. of Total Extractive-free 
Fraction Dissolved Wood D.P. 
CS siwh vend dG te 9.92 4.31 130 
Bec) Apap ae awe 3.50 1.52 283 
he aah ks a Nas Ce 4.79 2.08 435 
BEE wie tiguitleS Nwain date 7 3.81 615 
Aa eeeb be0e.a 6 14.85 6.42 843 
fe aiken an wavs 29 21.92 1224 
Unfractionable residue 7.89 3.44 1390 

Total 43.50 


Average D.P. of unfractionated nitrate—1065 
Average D.P. calculated from fractions— 949 
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TABLE XVIII.—FRACTIONATION OF BLEACHED SODA 
NITRATE 


Percentage Percentage of 

of Total Extractive-free 
Fraction Dissolved Wood D.P. 
paeekereeciaceeé 17.02 6.87 91 
Ec wh en weksnked ean 37 3.39 275 
BE Seuenwises bscees 14,11 5.72 310 
BY ta boa Wb 6a a heya 24.18 9.80 520 
eeduz oe seven ees 36.32 14.72 695 

Total 40.50 


Average D.P. of unfractionated nitrate—488 
Average D.P. calculated from fractions—479 


TABLE XIX.—FRACTIONATION OF UNBLEACHED KRAFT 
NITRATE 


Percentage Percentage of 

of Total Extractive-free 
Fraction Dissolved Wood D.P. 
it acen ed avenes ces 11.41 5.25 120 
BS i devel eeenntud } 1.38 565 
I an ic 5 wi esatne wre’ 7 3.52 757 
TP Gewbeedeseces eet 10.94 5.03 1059 
ee ae 12.37 5.68 1248 
Coankneeemeadene 7.86 1416 
Unfractionable residue... 37.54 17.28 1828 

Total 46.00 


Average D.P. of unfracticnated nitrate—1450 
Average D.P. calculated from fractions—1288 


TABLE XX.—FRACTIONATION OF BLEACHED KRAFT 
NITRATE 


Percentage Percentage of 





of Total Extractive-free 
Fraction Dissolved Wood D.P. 
tidal rene wie seeae 12.51 5.51 95 
De eacader 3.77 1.66 227 
REE 5.94 2.61 299 
i atncaneene 10.18 4.46 410 
Mi Cudavit+sv+ or'eke 18.53 8.16 650 
WE edhe versscncute< 49.07 21.60 1006 

Total 44.00 


Average D.P. of unfractionated nitrate—718 
Average D.P. calculated from fractions—697 


occurred to a greater extent with sulphate than with 
sulphite pulping, and probably accounts to a consider- 
able extent for the better physical strength properties 
of the sulphate pulp. On the other hand, the soda 
pulp showed a rather marked difference in the quan- 
tity of the medium chain length material (about 40% 
of the pulp) and that of longer chain length (about 
60%). 

A comparison of the results of the bleached with 
those of the unbleached pulps shows that, on bleach- 
ing, the reverse of what occurred during cooking took 
place—i.e., the chain length distribution was more 
heterogeneous (as evidenced particularly by the dif- 
ferential weight distribution curves). In the case of 
the bleached sulphite pulp, the low and medium molec- 
ular weight portions seemed to have suffered more 
than the higher molecular weight portions, because 
about 49% of the latter still had a D.P. as high as 
1800. The kraft pulp was degraded rather severely, 
practically half of it having a D.P. of only about 1000 
and the other half ranging as low as 95-650. No 
doubt, this degradation can be explained by the at- 
tempt to produce a brightness comparable with that of 
bleached sulphite pulp. In the case of the soda pulp, 
the portions of low and medium chain length were de- 
graded considerably on bleaching; indeed, the por- 
tions having a D.P. higher than about 700, and ex- 
tending to 1200-1400, had disappeared altogether. 


In order to study the degrading effect of chlorine 
on pulp, in comparison with the multiple-stage bleach- 
ing process employed in the present study, the lignin 
was removed from a sample of unbleached kraft pulp 
by the holocellulose procedure. Subsequently, this 
material was nitrated and fractionated in the same 
manner as the other pulps. The yield and the charac- 
teristics of this “holocellulose” preparation are given 
in Table XXI. 
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TABLE XXI.—“HOLOCELLULOSE” FROM UNBLEACHED 
KRAFT PULP 


Yield of “holocellulose” from unbleached kraft pulp, %.... 
Yield on basis of extractive-free wood, % 

Lignin remaining in “holocellulcse,” 

Pentosans in “holocellulose,” 

Yield of “holocellulose” nitrate, 

Average D.P. of “holocellulose’”’ 

It will be observed that the holocellulose procedure 
removed practically all the lignin left in the un- 
bleached pulp, but caused no appreciable change in 
the pentosan content. 

As the average degree of ‘polymerization of the un- 
bleached kraft pulp nitrate was 1450, the indications 
are that relatively little degradation took place during 
the chlorination process. The average degree of poly- 
merization of the bleached kraft nitrate was only 718 ; 
it is apparent, therefore, that most of the degradation 
suffered during the bleaching process occurred during 
the hypochlorite stage, the material being degraded 
from an average degree of polymerization of 1215 to 
718 in that stage. The observation that hypochlorite 
bleaching is more detrimental than chlorination is in 
agreement with general experience. 

The fractionation results for the “holocellulose”’ 
from the unbleached kraft pulp are shown in Table 
XXII and in Figs. 9 and 10. 

TABLE XXIL—FRACTIONS | QF  “HOLOCELLULOSE” NI- 
TRATE FROM KRAFT PUL 
Percentage 


of Total 
Dissolved 


es of 
Extractive-free 
Fraction Wood 


4.47 
1.46 
3.12 
4.62 
7.15 
14.36 
9.31 


Total 44.50 


Average D.P. of unfractionated nitrate—1215 
Average D.P. calculated from fracticns—1291 


From a comparison of the results obtained by con- 
verting the unbleached kraft pulp into a bleached 
product by the holocellulose procedure (Table XXII) 
with those obtained by using the three-stage bleaching 
process (Table XX), the mildness of the chlorina- 
tion procedure becomes quite obvious. Indeed, the 
average chain length distribution of the “holocellu- 
lose” thus produced is quite similar to that of the un- 
bleached pulp (Table XIX). This result may be re- 
garded as an additional indication that the carbo- 


> 
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Differential Weight Distribution Curve of Holocellulose from Un- 
bleached Kraft Pulp 


hydrate fraction had suffered very little degradation 
during its isolation from the wood meal. 
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in minimum time, with minimum maintenance! 


Coupled to the natural efficiency in operation inherent in good 
design and engineering are many extra advantages built-in to 
improve control, maintenance and unfailing operation of the 
stack. For example, Lobdell Stacks have roll lifts controlled 
from the floor by either hand-ratchets, electric motor or hy- 
‘draulic pressure, as desired. Special automatic lubrication sys- 
tem or antifriction bearings insure continuous top-notch per- 
formance . . . And, these are but a couple of the points of 
superiority that have persuaded more than 300 leading paper 
mills to specify Lobdell! 


Ask for complete data. No obligation. Just write— 


LOBDELL 


—— COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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108 Years in Business 
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5 narrow as 1/2”. Speeds up to 1500 
f.p.m. on paper, or 1000 f.p.m. on 
board. Can be furnished with 
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Keep spiral tube winders oper- 
ating at top speed with rolls 
wound on the Camachine 10-14D. 


To meet staggering wartime requirements for powder, 
shell and ammunition containers, Spiral Tube Winding 
Machines must keep operating steadily at top speed. 
Camachine 10-14D helps to boost the production of 
spiral tube containers by supplying the tube-winding 
machines with ample quantities of firmly wound board 
rolls, slit to the proper widths. Camachine 10-14D runs 
at 1000 f.p.m. on board rolls up to 50” diameter, wind- 
ing on 9 15/16” drums to avoid cracking the board. 
Write today for interesting facts and figures concern- 
ing production obtaiaable with this equipment. 
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New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected the 
following to membership: 

Merrill A. Becht, supervisor of the paper container 
program, Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
attended Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and formerly 
with the American Can Company. 

Herbert A. Brawn, superintendent, Miamisburg 
Paper Company Division, Miamisburg, Ohio, a 1922 
graduate of the University of Maine, and formerly 
with the Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd., Beauhar- 


nois, Quebec. 


J. J. Harrison, technical director, Harry T. Camp- _ 


bell Sons Corporation, Towson, Baltimore, Md., a 
1930 graduate of William and Mary College, and for- 
merly with the Glidden Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Raymond G. Harte, chemist, Crane & Co., Inc., 
Dalton, Mass. 

Ralph A. Hooks, superintendent bleached pulp mill, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, Covington, 
Va., a 1921 graduate of Penn State College. 

Dr. William L. Hyden, assistant director, Cello- 
phane Research Section, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Rayon Department, Buffalo, N. Y., a 1925 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University. 

Frank W. Hyman, president, Rotogravure Engi- 
neering Company, Boston, Mass. 

Robert E. Knox, partner, Knox & Schneider Paper 
Company, Chicago, IIl., attended De Paul University. 

David B. Laird, research chemist, Casein Company 
of America, Division of the Borden Company, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., a 1938 graduate of Hamilton College. 

Margaret E. Lynch, chemist, Crane & Co., Inc., 
Dalton, Mass., a 1939- graduate of Wellesley College, 
with an M. A. degree from Mt. Holyoke in 1942. 

James L. Madden, vice president and assistant treas- 
urer, Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Boston, 
Mass., a 1932 graduate of Harvard College, with an 
M. B. A. degree from Harvard Graduate School Busi- 
ness Administration in 1934. 

Peter L. McCall, superintendent, paper mill, Sonoco 
Products Company, Hartsville, S. C., a 1916 graduate 
of Clemson A. & M. 

John M. McGarry, chemist, Crane & Co., Inc., Dal- 
ton, Mass., a 1934 graduate of Tufts College. 

Raymond P. McGinley, chemist, Crane & Co., Inc., 
Dalton, Mass., a 1938 graduate of the University of 
Maine, and formerly with R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 
Inc., East Norwalk, Conn. 

Edgar E. Morris, Manager, Brown Company, Ber- 
lin, N. H. 

Fred G. Pellett, Research Chemist, Schenley Re- 
search Institute Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind., a 1930 
graduate of Iowa State College, and formerly with 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Clarence J. Plopper, chemist, Inland Paper Com- 
pany, Millwood, Wash., a 1941 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and formerly with Wenatchee 
Ind. Lab., Wenatchee. 

Ernest A. Poirier, Manager, Poirier Control Com- 
pany, Waterville, Maine, attended Franklin Union, 
Boston, Mass. 

Karl E. Prindle, chief chemist, The Dobeckmun 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a 1925 graduate of Ober- 
lin College. 

Arthur Reilly, Research Chemist, S. D. Warren 
Company, Cumberland Mills, Maine, a 1918 graduate 
of Catholic University of America. 


OPA Rules on Paper Board Costs 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuIncton, D. C., June 2, 1943.—Raw material 
costs, one of the factors used to determine ceilings 
for manufacturers of various paper board products 
under the formula in Maximum Price Regulation No. 
187 (Certain Paper Board. Products) must be com- 
puted until August 1, 1943, at levels no higher than 
the maximum prices in effect on March 31, 1943, 
for these raw materials, the Office of Price Admini- 
stration said today. 

This provision was first put into effect April 1, 
1943, for a two-month period, ending June 1, 1943, a 
temporary period being allowed to give industry suffi- 
cient time in which to produce information showing 
why the provision should not be made permanent. 

The necessary information to enable OPA to make 
a fair determination as to whether or not the tempo- 
rary ruling should be made permanent will not be sub- 
mitted by June 1, according to indications, and the 
time limit of the provision was therefore extended to- 
day to August 1, affording manufacturers another two 
months in which to submit this information. This has 
been done in Amendment No. 4 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 187, effective May 29, 1943. 

Purpose of the provision was to prevent any in- 
creases in raw material costs subsequent to March 31, 
1943, from being passed on to the consumer by the 
manufacturers of paperboard products. These manu- 
facturers under Regulation 187 include makers of 
folding cartons, corrugated fiber sheets, corrugated 
fiber boxes, solid fiber boxes, set-up boxes, pads, par- 
titions and other paperboard products. 

Ceilings of the manufacturers are based on raw 
material costs, conversion charges and margin. Rates 
of conversion charges and margin already are frozen 
at October 1941 levels. Under the present provision 
any increases in ceilings of raw materials between 
March 31 and August 1, 1943, must be absorbed by 
the manufacturers. 


Forms New Casein Committee 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncrTon, D. C., June 2, 1943—-WPB has an- 
nounced a new Coated Paper Casein Industry Ad- 
visory Committee with James L, Ritchie as Govern- 
ment Presiding Officer. The members of the 
committee include the following: Holly Cantine, 
Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N. Y.; Fred Hein- 
ritz, Appleton Coated Paper Company, Appleton, 
Wis.; Donald Lowe, Lowe Paper Company, Ridge- 
field, N. J.; Clark Marion, Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Frank Zeitlin, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New York; 
Allen D. Wooley, Oxford Paper Company, New 
York; John McLaurin, McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass.; Fred Fisher, Allied Paper Mills, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; J. A. Wise, Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gair Co. Votes Dividend 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., held on May 25, 1943, a quar- 
terly dividend of thirty cents per share in respect to 
the second quarter of the year 1943 was declared upon 
the Preferred Stock of the par value of $20 per share 
of the Company, payable June 30, 1943 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 16, 1943, with- 
out the closing of the transfer books. 
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KALAMAZOO 


TANKS 


... are built by men who 
have had years of experience 
with the problems of Amer- 
ica’s leading paper mills. 
Write for the complete details 
of how Kalamazoo Tanks save 
time and labor costs. 
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In more than 70 years 
we have never made a 


Perfect Screen Plate 
but UNION PLATES have 


always been the best! 
> 


UNION “S” CAST BRONZE 
ROLLED BRONZE ROLLED COPPER 
UNION -WITHAM VATS AND VAT PARTS 


ws 
UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
(ASSOCIATED WITH UNION MACHINE CO.) 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


Public Ledger Building 503 Market St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 
Mechanicville, New York Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
Luke, Maryland Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 
Covington, Virginia Charleston, South Caro! 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


OPA Holds Regional Meetings to Explain New Price Regulation 
on Fine Papers and Certain Paper Board Items—Paper Demand 
Strong—Wood Pulp Market Active—Paper Stock Prices Firm. 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL. 
ednesday, June 2, 1943. 


Heavy demand for paper continues to be reported 
during the current week by many manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, jobbers, and general paper merchants. 
All major grades of paper and paper board appear in 
a strong market position, as the wood pulp situation 
in on and strong unbleached sulphite pulps is 
tight. 

The index of general business activity declined to 
141.1 for the week ended May 22, from 141.6 for 
the previous week, compared with 132.3 for the cor- 
responding week last year. The index of paper 
board production was 157.9, compared with 158.9 
for the previous week, and with 145.2 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Paper production for the week ended May 22 was 
estimated at 92.7%, compared with 93.9% for 1942, 
with 100.2% for 1941, with 92.7% for 1940, and 
with 79.9% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

Paper board production for the week ended May 
22 was 96.0%, compared with 81.0% for 1942, with 
85.0% for 1941, with 79.0% for 1940, and with 
66.0% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

At an OPA meeting well attended by paper mer- 
chants in New York on June 1, the new Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 400, establishing merchants’ 
prices on fine papers and some paper board items, was 
explained in detail. This regulation, effective July 
5, 1943, is expected to remove some of the difficulties 
present in the General Maximum Price Regulation 
and in other regulations. A careful reading of 
MPR400 by the merchant, should clear up many of 
the uncertainties which have been experienced by 
many merchants in following the pricing pattern of 
GMPR. 

Wood Pulp 


The chemical wood pulp market is reported strong, 
with inquiries in excess of current supplies. Bleached 
and strong unbleached sulphite pulps are scarce. Re- 
ports from some quarters indicate that the practice of 
blending lower with higher grades of pulp must in- 
evitably continue to increase, and that a more sub- 
stantial curtailment of the production of paper and 
paper products based on their essentiality to the 
war economy, may be adopted. Current reports in- 
dicate that many coating mills are operating at a very 
low level. 

Rags 

Demand for new colored cuttings is reported very 
active in fancy shirts, percales, blue overalls, and in 
some other grades. No change has been noted in 
new white shirt cuttings or in new unbleached, which 
are relatively quiet. 

Mill buying of old cotton white, blues and some 
other grades of roofing rags is active. Prices are 
firm and sales are widely reported at maximum price 
levels. 

Old Rope and Bagging 


No important change in the old rope market has 


been reported this week. Old No. 1 Manila rope is 
scarce and supplies of all imported fibers are very 
limited, relative to demand. 

Demand for scrap bagging is heavy. Supplies are 
sharply limited... Prices are strong and all sales are 
reported at maximum prices. 


Old Waste Paper 


Mill buying of paper stock is reported good at this 
date on most grades. Sales are reported at maximum 
prices, with no important exceptions noted. 

The OPA on May 28, redefined the “old corru- 
gated containers” grade “to include any mixture or 
combination of ‘jute,’ double-lined kraft, and 100% 
kraft boxes. The ceiling price on this grade, as 
newly defined is $23 per ton, f.o.b. shipping point. 
The new grade of ‘old 100% kraft corrugated con- 
tainers,’ may consist only of used kraft corrugated 
or solid fiber containers of 100% kraft corrugated or 
solid fiber containers of 100% sulphate fiber through- 
out, is subject to a maximum price of $35 per ton, 
f.o.b. point of shipment.” 

Amendment No. 3 to Maximum Price Regulation 
30, wastepaper, covers brokerage allowances on sales 
of waste paper and bans such allowances when the 
seller is connected with anyone who packs such paper 
stock. This amendment is effective June 5, 1943. 


Twine 


No important change in the twine market has been 
reported at this date. All hemp fiber twines and 
cordage are in very heavy demand for war uses and 
little are available for civilian uses. All prices are 
strong. 


G. E. Hault Succeeds R. L. Weldon 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTRrEAL, Que., June 1, 1943.—Guy E. Hoult, of 
Montreal, senior partner in the chartered accountants’ 
firm of P. S. Ross and Sons, has been appointed news- 
print administrator for Canada, to succeed R. L. 
Weldon, who asked to be relieved of his duties be- 
cause of ill health. 

Mr. Weldon is president of the Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company, Montreal. Donald Gordon, chairman 
of the Prices Board, said he would continue to serve 
the board voluntarily as in the past, but in the less 
arduous position of deputy coordinator of the pulp 
and paper administrations. He expressed the board’s 
appreciation of the work done by Mr. Weldon as 
newsprint administrator. 

Mr. Hoult, born in Montreal, joined the firm of 
P. S. Ross and Sons as a junior in 1915. He became 
a chartered accountant in 1921, and a partner in the 
firm the next year. He has been closely connected with 
various phases of newsprint manufacture. In 1937, he 
was president of the Quebec Society of Chartered 
Accountants. 
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IEMICALS BY 


FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS, 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS, 
AND OTHER SPECIALTIES 
FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 
* 


Write for our catalogue, 
“CHEMICALS BY GLYCO.” 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


26 Court Street Brooklyn, New York 


BUT also a guarantee by men 
who for 78 years have prided them- 
selves in making finer felts. TO YOU 
—this is the mark of dependability, 
longer felt life and greater saving. 
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for ABSORBENT papers 


When Johnny comes marching home he will want the 
same absorbent paper conveniences he has been using in 
camp and even at the war front. 

Are you ready for the increased demand that will come 
when the Axis is downed for the count? 

Yes — we'll all work and win the war first, then we will 
put the returning heroes back on the job of serving the home front. 

You will make the paper napkins, towels, facial tissues 
and toilet tissues. We will supply new high production machines 
for their production. Let us hear from you now! 


MACHINE CO +GREEN BAY? WIS 


3 Pulp-Mill Problems 


we can help you solve... with 


ANSUL 


awe 


1 iid- ducin€ pole mprovim ma- 
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tion + 
@ When you face these problems, 

you can afford to use Ansul Liquid Sulphur Di- 
oxide—economical, plentiful, and quickly available. - 
Tank cars, ne drums, and steel cylinders. Guar- 
anteed 99.9+% pure. 


Ansul’s Technical Service is ready to assist 
you in all problems where sulphur dioxide 
holds the answer. Write today to 


Ra ee 


MARINETTE, WIS 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL. 
Wednesday, June 2, 1943. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp 
is currently quoted at $40 per ton in barrels, at works ; 
the powder is offered at $60 per ton, f.o.b., ‘works, De- 
mand reported fair for the week. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Current demand reported good, Bleaching powder 
is currently quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in drums, 
at works. 


CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 100 bags or more, 21 
cents per pound; 20 bags, 2134 cents per pound; less than 
20 bags, 2134 cents per pound, f.o.b., shipping point. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda are reported 
unchanged. Demand for the current week is reported 
steady. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at $2.30 “* 
100 pounds ; flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds, 
drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged. Demand reported fair for the cur- 
rent week. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted at from 
$7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to 
$22 per ton at mine. Imported clay is quoted at from $13 
to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE— Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Gov- 
ernment demand for war use continues heavy. Prices firm. 


Chlorine is currently quoted at from $1.75 per 100 pounds, 
in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 


ROSIN—Quotations on some grades of rosin are higher 


for the current week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $3.55 per 100 pounds in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood 
rosin is currently quoted at $3.46 per 100 pounds in barrels, 
New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is currently 
quoted at $3.74 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
reported moderate for the current week. Domestic salt 
cake is currently quoted at $15 per ton in bulk; chrome 
salt cake at $16 per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b., ship- 
ping point. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market quotations. Demand 
good. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05 ; and in 
barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Prices on corn starch continue to be reported 
unchanged for the current week. Pearl is currently quoted 
at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 per 100 
pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Supply more limited for the current 
week. The commercial grades are currently quoted at $1.15 
per 100 pounds; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 100 
pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Prices of sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 


TALC—Quotations on tale are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $16 to $21 per ton, at mills. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 


designated as official OPA maximum prices, 


are 


based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
News, per ton— 
Roll, contract. ee 7 ° @ 
Sheets “6 
* OPA Maximum ae 
cn-oe ewt.—Car' pad 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mi 
Superstandard 
ing “ES .25 
No. 1 Wra ping. ? 
Standard Ty 98 66 
Standard Bag *4.375 & 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 1 1.1244‘* 
White No. 1 M. G. 1.10 


uantities 


“cc 
“ 
“e 
ce 


Manila -90 
Toilet—1 M. Sheets—Per Case 
_ Unbleached 4.25 
* Bleached 66 
me Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 « 
Bleached Toilet... 5.70 ‘ 
Paper Towels, Per —. 
Unbleached, Jr.. “ 
Bleached, jr se 
Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. t. a. 
No. 1 Jute 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
pin 
No. 2 
ping, 


6.00 


Boards, per ton— 
a enebene cues *48.00 
“ 
Sei. Mia. LL. Chip*60. oo « 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 ‘*« 
Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*63.00 ‘ 
Binders Boards....84.00 ‘‘ 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds pedgers 

100% 

Rag 

Ext. 


won 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
$2.20 “* 37.75 33.35 “* 39.25 

oS .eee 29.904 35.00 

23.00 27.00 24.15 “ 28.25 

~ © seee 22,805 27.75 

18.70 “* 22.75 19.90 “* 24.25 


ag 16.40 ** 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Celors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds.and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items. 
aro in Zone 1: 


Led 
1..$10. Boat a. 75 $11. 70@$14. 25 
No. 9.65 *£ 11.75 10.80 13.25 
No. 3. 9.20 «© 11.25 10.35 ** 12.50 
No. 4.. 8.90 10.75 10.05“ 12.25 
Celors $1. 00 ecwt. extra. 


No. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65 @$15.5¢ 
. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40 ** 14.08 
. 3 Glossy Coated... 11.60 « 13.25 
. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15 ** 12.75 

. 1 Antique (water- . 

11.75 


8.85 « 
9.10 * 
8.55 « 
8.80 « 
8.25 « 
8.50 « 
Ivory & India at x 50 cwt. extra. 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadians 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
to Destination. 


Bl. Softwood Sulphite 
Unbl. Softwood Sul 
Bi. Hardwood Su 

Unbl. 

Bl. Mitscherlich 
Unbl. Mitscherlich 
+ Bleached Sul 
. Bleached Sul; 

- Semi-Bleached Sul 
. Semi- “Bleached Sulphate. 
- Unbl. Sulphate 
,, Unbl. BeGRRG sc 0 ccc s sccce 
1. Soda 


$76.08 
hite. 65.00@ 66.00 
gaan. « 


Groundwood 
Transportation Allowances 
Applying to PeeRasers of Wet Wood 


Pulp. 
Below 


Northeast 

Lake Central 
Southern 

West Coast (in area).. 
West Coast (out area) 


Northeast 

Lake Central 
Southern 

West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Producers of Dry Woed 


- Above 
80% Air 
Dry Weight 


Wet Coast (in area).. 
West Coast (out area).. 

Should went charges “actually ex- 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices. 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill £. 0. 6. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, ~ Res 6.50 @ 
Silesias No. = 
New A Ba - 
Blue Overall - 
Fancy eh 
Washabies . 
a Khaki Cut- 


‘Unbleached Khaki 
<wnnge 


*OPA aximum Prices. 
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AMES Thickness 
Measure No, 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a _ neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
ure thicknesses with 
speed and accuracy. 


$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


The Trade-Mark of 
RELIABLE FELTS 


The Waterbury 
Felt Co. 


ee Whe 
FALLS, N. Y. 


Accurately machined 
and balanced for high- 
speed operation. For 
exceptional perform- 
ance with low main- 
tenance, you can 
depend on 


1stOM 


Lam Roll Winders 


For High-Speed, Dependable 
PAPER CONVERTING MACHINES 


contact 


POTDEVIN 


« Paper Bag Machines, Aniline & Oil-Ink Presses, Waxing, 
Gluing, Varnishing, Laminating Machines. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN. N.Y 


June 3, 1943 


Eee 


America’s Foremost and Best Equipped Engravers 
and Manufacturers of 


EMBOSSING ROLLERS & PLATES 


Advies the nature of your requirements and we shall 
send samples or one of our representatives will call. 


ROEHLEN Spice MAb WORKS, INC. 
324 ST. PAUL ST. ~ ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


PENNOTEX OIL CORPORATION 


29 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
Melting Points 120° F. to 205° F. 


For the Manufacture of 


LAMINATING PAPER . . GLASSINES . . WATER- 
PROOFING . . GREASE PROOFING . . EXTENDERS 
FOR PARAFFIN, FOOD CONTAINERS, CONTAINER 
LININGS, ADHESIVENESS AND PROTECTIVE 
COATING. 





PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric 


REFLECTION METER 


for measurement of 
Brightness 
Opacity 
Gloss 
Color 


A universal instrument for photoelectric measurements in 
the paper Sea Built for precision, simple to operate. 


Write for literat 


95 Madison Ave. “PHOTOVOLT COR Pp. New York City 


the ra 


eas icles 





No. 2 
No. 
No. 


No. 5A 1.35 
Old Maniia Rope.. 5.75 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
All Prices nominal 


New Rags 

New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 

t Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxfords. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue peaats. 
and 1 
Linsey Garments. . 
Dark Cottons 
Old Sieroeries- oct ae 
New _ 1.45 
og 2.25 


BAGGING 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares heavy... 4.5 
Bright Bagging s 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 7 
Jute Threads 5.50 
No. 1 Sisal Strings. .*4.00 
Mixed Strings 2.00 
* OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


cut 
No. Hard White 
Envelope Cuts.... 


3.37%@ 
3.12%*6 


> 
Q 


RSsaae 


eANUUNN 


mn 


onIND 


sl | SRusssrse | oo 


NENNNEwAw Noe 


aS 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 
No. i Hard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 
Soft White Shavings, 


2.87%" 


“ 


2.87 44** 


No. 
2.50 


- 2.15 


“ 


se 


. 1.67% 
ings 1.12% * 


No ° Fly Leaf Shav- 


No. Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 
wo es d Fly Leaf 
Sha’ -90 
Mixed ¢ 
75 


Groundwood 
ed Shavings.. .90 
Overissue 
azines 


“ 


. 1.67%" 


1. ae 
ooks 85 
1 White Ledger 2. 7% 


No. 2 2 ea Ledger, 
Nee’ ‘Manila Envelope 


1.87% *« 


Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87%4‘* 


New Manila Envelope 
2.65 
1.85 


_— Cuttings 2.75 
“a. Envelope Cut- ons 


TH = Sorted, No. 1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 1.75 
New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttings -90 
Old Kra fr Corrugated 
Containers 1.50 
Box Board Cuttings. 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
Overissue News 
No. 1 N 


Old Corrugated 
tainers 
Mill Wrappers 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 


Unpolished— 


Wrapping 
Soft oe Rope. . 
Cotton .cccccvce 


(Hard Fiber) 


Medium Java 
Mex. Sisal 
Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. .07%@ 
New White No. 2. “04sec 
Light mee, 04445 
4 No. .04 
Bla  Silesas. soft .03 
New * Unbleached. é 
Washable Prints. 
Washable No. 

Blue Overall 


Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable = — 
Fancy Percales.. 03% << 
New Black Soft... .02%4*« 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 “ 


— Cuttings— 
10. i, 


New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— Re- 
packed ....... ene 3.80 


No. 
Wool Tares. heavy. . 


White No. 

acked 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3. 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2.65 


Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous . 
Repacked 

Black Stockings— 
(Export) 

Resfag = No.1... 

Foreign No 
Domestic No. 
Domestic No. 2": 
Roofing Bagging... ;; Sas 
Old Manila Rope... 5.75 


Bagging 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
_ Domestic 


“ 
“ 


“ 


“ 


3.50 

1.00 

3.50 

5 -80 
“4.25 


No. | New Light 


Burlap « 4.00 
“* 4,00 


New Bailap Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
cut 3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled.. 2.8714‘ 
Soft White Shavings, oss 
“ 


White Blank News.. 1.65 ‘ 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
shoving, unruled. 2.874% @ 
White 
Shavings, ‘re 2.50 “« 
Sets vente Shavings, nas 
iti 


. 1.67% 
Ne" ° Fly Leaf Shav- 
ings 1,12%4** 
No. Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 ‘ 
No. 2 Groundw 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 “ 
Mixed Colored Shav- 75 
“ 


2.874%4"* 
Cuts, one cut 3.37% ** 
Triple Sorted No. 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 
cet Envelope Cut- 3.25 


_ 
No. 
1.57 


New Manila Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 2.874%‘ 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 
White Blank News.. 1.65 ‘ 
No. 1 eee Old 

Kra 1.75 « 
No. 1} * viixed Paper. .70 “€ 
Overissue News 85 6 
Box Board Cuttings. .72%** 
New Corrugated Cut- 

tings, 2.25 * 
Old Corrugated Con- 


tainers 1.00 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 


ings 
New! Manila Envelope 
Hard White Envelope 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Sisal Rope No. 1. 
Sisal Rope No. 2.. 
Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 2.75 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 5.75 &6 
Soft Jute Rope “ 
ute Carpet Threads. 3. ‘00 
leachery Burlap.... 8.50 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic é 66 


Waste Paper 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 


OPA Maximum Prices. 


Shavings— 


Ne. . on White 

nvelope Cuts, one 
3.37%4*« 

No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%‘ 


Ne. 1 Soft White 
Shavings . 2.50 


Soft White Shavings, 

OSE Pe 2.15 
No. 1 White Ledger. 2.17%4<« 
No. 2 Ledger, colored 1.87%*« 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines 57 « 
Overissue azines. 1.67%4*« 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 
No. 

K coveResecoce de 
No. 1 * iced aes 
Box Board a 
Jute Corrugated 


735 « 
70 & 


BOSTON 


Aust. Wool Pouches. 4.65 

eee Reriee Gattings ozs 
eavy Balin 

Paper Mill Sagging. . 2.50 


No. é A ; 
ro Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 

Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.... 
New White No 1. 
New Light Flannel- 


-044%@ 
0446 
06% 
05%" 
Canton Flannels, 

Bleached 06 
Underwear Cutters, 

Bleached ......... 06% 
Underwear Cutters, 

Unbleached 05%" 
Silesias No. 1 06 “« 
New Black Silesias.. .03 ‘ 
Red Cotton Cuttings 03%4°« 
Soft Unbleached ... .06%4°* 

Blue Cheviots .... .05%4 


Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khaki 
Cordurey 

New Canvas 

B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous 


wa and Blues, Re- 


acked 2.20 
ola Blue Overalls... 2.25 


Thirds and Blues, Re- 
acked 

Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings .... 


Reoing Stock— 
No. 


. 4 
. 5, Quality A.. 
uality B.. 
uality C.. . 
Manila Rope.. 5.75 


*OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 


(F. o. b Boston) 
Canvas 
Dark Cottons 
Dutch Blues 


S\,1 


FACETS 


(nominal) 
(nominal) 


New Checks and Blues. Samia 


Old Fustians 
Old Linsey Garments. 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%“ 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 1, 67s 
White Blank News... 1.65 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Guttings... 2.75 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 
Overissue News .... 
No. 1 N 
No. 1 Mixed Pa 
No. 1 Roofing 
No. 1 Roofing Bags. 


nomin | 
- - (nominal 
(nominal) 


11 


\ 


pibite 
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